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BRECK’S NEW SENSATION! 





EXCITING NEW VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER DISCOVERIES 


FULLY CUPPED AND FEATHERED 


COSMOS 


A new novelty Cosmos 
unlike anything you have 
ever seen! No two blos- 
soms are alike some 
deep-cupped, some shal- 
low-cupped, some with 
fascinating feathers all 
with laciniated edges! 
You'll be entranced all 
summer long with the in- 
triguing and varying 
clouds of pink blooms 
punctuated with some 
white blossoms! Grows 
about 4 ft. high. Splendid 
for cutting! 


No. 1450 


Packet 
3 Packets ........ 85¢ 
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IN BRECK’S 






1949 GARDEN BOOK 
of 1000 Thrills! 


BRECK’S Exclusive New 


HARVARD HYBRID 
SWEET CORN 





Breck’s introduces a new horti- 
cultural masterpiece! Originated 


and bred by Harvard University 
plant breeders, this amazing new 
hybrid corn produces Golden Ban- 
tam quality in small space! Deli- 
cious in flavor, sugary sweet and 
tender . . . 6-inch, 8-rowed ears on 
neat 4-foot plants! It’s the answer 
to the connoisseur of “good eat- 
small 


ing,” the gardener with 


space, the deep freeze user! 








a of 


COMPLETE GARDEN 


4 for $4 -00 Different 


No. C50 Colors 


Save! Garden of 8 (No. C51) $1.90 
Save! Garden of 16 (No. C52) $3.65 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


BRECK’S GIANT 


Camellia Flowered 


BEGONIAS 


Grow something new and incom- 


parably beautiful in window 
boxes, pots and shady garden areas. 
Exquisite satin-textured blooms 

to amaze and de- 


“arr 
up to (across — 


light you from June to Frost! 
Breck’s Begonia Gardens offer ex- 
tra size especially bred bulbs in 
four choicest colors balanced for 
greatest beauty: crimson, yellow, 
white and salmon. They'll make 
“shady spots” glow! ORDER NOW 

easy to grow, guaranteed to 
bloom this summer. Expert book- 
let on Begonia culture with ship- 


ment. 





Horticulture; February 1949; Volume XXVII; No. 2. Issued monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. 
Canada. $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, 


BRECK’S (BLUE RIBBON) 


ROSE GARDEN 


A magnificent garden of exquisite ever- 
blooming hybrid tea roses in a complete 
color assortment. ._Editor McFarland 
(Glowing Pink), Pres. Macia (Pink and 
ochre-touched Salmon), Condesa de Sas- 
tago (Oriental Red with Gold), K. A. 
Viktoria (Pure White), Etoile de Hol- 
lande (Glowing Red), Golden Dawn 
(Yellow). All hardy, 2-year, field grown, 
dormant plants delivered postpaid at 
Spring planting time. 





No. N5272 
6 roses — one of each............. $5.85 
12 roses — two of each........... $11.25 





BRECK’S © Send me postpaid $ enclosed 
pkts. Cosmos No. 1450 $ ; 
pkts. Corn No. 5720 $ : 
bulbs Begonias No. $ : 
coll. Roses No. + $ ; 

Print Name ~--sey RY : 

Address iA 

Send Breck's 1949 Garden Book in Color— FREE : 


911 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage, authorized August 11, 1925. 
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FOR OVER 45 YEARS 


POSITIVE PROTECTION FOR PLANTS, SHRUBS, TREES 
WITH WILSON’S FAMOUS PRODUCTS 


Trees, ornamental shrubs and evergreens are 
valuable — PROTECT THEM with Wilson’s 
time-tested products. Healthy, handsome speci- 


DORMANT SPRAY SCALE-O 


Wilson’s SCALE-O will protect your trees and shrubs from injury by scale or 
other insects. It permits healthy, vigorous growth. WILL NOT FREEZE, non- 
poisonous, easy to mix and pleasant to use. — | gal. $2.50; 5 gals. $12.00; 30 gals. 


mens are the result of proper feeding and 
protection. Use Wilson’s products — it pays 
big dividends. 








KILL WORMS 





KILL 
CHINCH BUGS 





KILL GRUBS 





BRANCHES: 


February 1949 








KILL WEEDS 


GLEN COVE, L. I: 


$40.00; 55 gals. $70.00. 


TREE WOUND DRESSING — Tough, elastic, 
quick-drying, waterproof and antiseptic coating 
that prevents decay of tree wounds or cuts. Long 
lasting quality insures maximum protection during 
rare g Easy to apply. —1 gal. $3.50; 5 gals. 
13.00. 


TREE FOOD — Complete, balanced, 50% NAT- 
URAL ORGANIC fertilizer for shade trees or 
evergreens. Feed your trees and see the amazing 
results. Well-fed trees are stronger, more beautiful 
and resistant to disease. — 100 lbs. $6.00; 44 ton 
$59.00; ton $115.00. 


PROTECT YOUR SEEDLINGS 


ANTI-DAMP, a Wilson’s Exclusive. The only 
product of its kind ever compounded for damping- 
off problems on seedlings, cuttings and when trans- 
planting orchids from flasks. The young plants ab- 
sorb ANTI-DAMP which dissolves vein-clogging 


products of fungus——the circulation is thereby 
restored and plants recover. It stops damping-off 
in its tracks. This new and outstanding product 
will not harm the most delicate plants. | gallon 
makes 100 gallons; 1 qt. $2.40; 1 gal. $7.85. 


TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER 


The only product available combining 
ROTENONE, D.D.T., NICOTINE, FERMATE AND SULPHUR 


A death dealing, effective combination that relent- 
lessly kills sucking insects, chewing insects and 
fungus diseases. Nothing on the market today 
compares with this complete ‘‘all purpose” con- 


Spray Powder, 4 lbs., $6.50; 25-lb. drum, $36.25 


trol. Micro-sized (air ground) by an extra process 
for a more effective kill. Will not clog even without 
an agitator in the sprayer. Another Wilson’s 
exclusive. 


+ Dust, 4 lbs., $4.40; 25-lb. drum, $22.00 


Prompt Delivery Service 


TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN MERIT 


Wilson’s Insecticides, Fungicides and Plant Foods are enthusiastically endorsed and used by professional 


growers and gardeners . . . Wilson’s products are the very finest because of 


Constant research in Wilson’s laboratory by an outstanding entomologist. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Continued and intensive studies in test gardens and agricultural colleges. 
Cooperation with state agricultural experimental stations. 


If you have any special problems—send them to Wilson’s laboratory at Springfield, N. J. Inquire about 


Wilson's time-tested products for every insect, fungus and plant food requirement. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Send for descriptive literature for all your garden problems—and for the finest results—Be sure 


to use Wilson’s time-tested products for your every garden need. 


HORTICULTURAL Clrdrew Nilson. 


SPRINGFIELD 


CHEMISTS 


NEW JERSEY 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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Adopt a Tree NOW for Spring 


Check your skyline now for barren spots. See if there isn’t at 
least one place that a fine, big, home-loving tree wouldn't make 
more beautiful. 

These lovely specimens are thoroughly domesticated. They 
have that natural urge for home-making. Buds now packed with 
dormant beauty are preparing for the time, only a few weeks off, 
to give Spring a festive greeting. Then they will look as though 
they always belonged to you. 


FINE SPECIMEN TREES 


Larger than usual nursery sizes. Ready for your inspection now. 


Plane Trees © Maackia Trees © Dogwoods © Katsuras ¢« 
Chestnut Oak ¢ Hemlocks ¢ Lindens ¢ Maples ¢ Elms « 
Thornless Honey Locusts © Many Other varieties 


FROSTCeu2}H1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 








—_——— = 


Any five of above, 11 ft.B & B, bushy , 
specimens (4 years older, $1 5 75 Write for Catalog 


12 times heavier) . . . for 





’ : Low 
Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. Slender now, will 


grow bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Pay express (about 
8¢ a plant) on arrival 









Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. Photo: Rhododendrons, planted 3 years 


Rhododendron, Maximum, white in July ) 5 each kind 
... . 50 for $17.50 (5 for $3.00) 20 plants 
Rhododendron, Catawbiense, rose in June $13 50 


.... 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75 
Rhododendron, Carolina, pink in 
..«« 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) 
Kalmia, (Mountain Laurel) pink-white in June 
.... 50 for $20.00 (5 for $3.00) J 


me 
is 25 each kind 


100 plants 
$47.50 





Kelsey’s Short Guide, 
1949 prices, describes 


Kelsey Nursery Service over 040 diterent kinds Spe 


of trees, shrubs, fruits, 
evergreens, perennials. 
No other catalog like it 
is published. Copy free 


Established 1878 


DEPT. 
H-12 50 Church St., New York 7, %. ¥. (except 25c west of Lowa). 
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What is the best and easiest way to restore a long-neglected privet 
hedge to proper form? 

Cut it back almost to the ground and let it start anew, cutting 
it regularly and not letting it grow too much at any one time. 

y y 7 
I have considerable difficulty making my pop corn “pop”. What 
do I do wrong? 

Pop corn must contain the right amount of moisture for best 
results. Kept outdoors it may be too wet and indoors it is likely 
to be too dry. The best way is to store the corn in a large jar or 
can which may be sealed tightly. In it also place a small jar of a 
saturated salt solution — one that contains all the salt it can 
hold without settling out. After four to six weeks the corn is 
ready to use. 

y y y 
How can I improve the germination of lupin and Heavenly Blue 
morning glory seeds this Spring? 

With a sharp knife or narrow file make a nick through the outer 
coat of each seed. Soaking overnight also helps: When used alone 
it does not seem as effective as the nicking. 

x y y 
Where should poinsettias be kept while resting? 

Most florists turn the pots on their sides and leave them on the 
ground under their greenhouse benches. In the average home a 
cool cellar is best. However, in that case it is advisable to water 
them just enough so that the soil does not dry out completely. 

y y y 
Is early Spring a good time to plant fruit trees or should I watt 
until Fall? 

Over most of the country very early Spring is the best time. 
All of them may then be set out, whereas in the Fall it is not 
advisable to set out the stone fruits in the most northern states. 
The same applies to most of Canada where fruits are grown. 

y y x 
What is the proper way in which to take a sample of soil in order to 
get an accurate test? 

With a trowel take small amounts of soil at varying depths 
from a wide variety of places. Mix them together thoroughly. 
Divide the pile in half and mix one half again. Then divide it and 
mix it at least once more. Of this, about a cupful is sufficient for 
most tests. Preferably do not use the fingers. 

y y x 
In setting tuberous-rooted begonias out of doors this Spring should 
I plunge them, pots and all, or take them out of the pots? 

There are arguments in favor of both methods. If the pots are 
removed, the roots can reach out into new soil and the plants are 
usually better. On the other hand, if the pots are left on and 
plunged, it is easier to take them up in the Fall and dry them off. 

7 xy xy 
I have been told not to knock the snow off my evergreens. Now they 
are bent over and full of ice. What should I do? 

Generally it is best to knock the snow off immediately if it is 
heavy and is bending the trees down before it has time to damage 
them or turn to ice. Once they are coated with ice, however, they 
are easily damaged by such treatment and are best left strictly 
alone until most of it is gone. 

y xy y 
What are the “‘high spots,” if any, in the culture of Louisiana iris? 

They are rather hardy and will grow much farther north than 
most people think. They delight in a rich, moist soil. They are 
also gross feeders and, where happy, increase very rapidly. 
Protect them from heaving in Winter. 

5 5 y 
Tast Fall I mislaid some of my crocus bulbs. Can I plant them this 
Spring? 

Spring planting of crocus bulbs is not advocated but is better 
than no planting at all. However, they may be “off schedule” 
and bloom improperly for a year or two. 
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1949 Catalogs 


The catalog of Inter-state Nurseries, Ham- 
burg, Iowa, was the first to arrive. In addition 
to the new rose Forty-niner featured on its 
cover it contains a wide selection of bush and 
tree fruits, ornamental trees and shrubs, roses, 
perennials, bulbs and some seeds. 

Breck’s of Boston, one of the nation’s oldest 
seedsmen offers its Garden Book for 1949. In it 
are most of the season’s new introductions plus 
an extensive array of the better-known flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs, bulbous materials and sun- 
dries, Featured particularly is Breck’s own 
Cupped and Feathered cosmos. 

Flying Cloud Farms again offers the latest as 
well as the older, established varieties of gladioli 
in its 1949 catalog. The address is Acushnet 
Station, New Bedford, Mass. 

Rose growers, in particular, will be interested 
in the Parade of Modern Roses featured by 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, New York. 
In addition a large portion is devoted to selected 
new perennials. 

Like most old, reliable seedhouses, Dreer’s 
of Philadelphia offers a wide selection of flower 
and vegetable seeds, bulbs, perennials, some 
nursery stock and sundries. However, a new 
departure this year is the offering of a limited 
number of vegetable and flower seeds in pelleted 
form. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., is best 
known as one of the largest growers of roses in 
America. In addition to hybrid teas and poly- 
anthas it also maintains what is thought to be 
the largest collection of shrub and old-fashioned 
roses as well as a wide selection of perennials, 
rhododendrons, magnolias and choice woody 
stock. 

Once more Wayside Gardens of Mentor, 
Ohio and Glen Head, N. Y. presents the finest 
catalog printed in America. Included are what 
is perhaps the largest selection of new and 
choice perennials in the country, roses, bulbous 
stock, unusual woody materials and flower seeds. 
A charge of 50 cents is made. 

From La Crosse, Wisc., comes the catalog of 
the John A. Salzer Seed Co., with its large 
selection of both vegetable and flower seeds, 
both new and old. Likewise included are Summer 
bulbs, roses, house plants and other ornamen- 
tals. 

‘Distinctive Glads”’ is the title of the descrip- 
tive list offered by Everett A. and Everett F. 
Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Pa. Both retail 
and wholesale prices are given as well as a unique 
list of small-flowered varieties. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va., of- 
fers a handsome catalog featuring primarily 
fruits and ornamental nursery stock. 

Both the retail catalog and the wholesale price 
list for market gardeners and florists are now 
available from Joseph Harris Company, Moreton 
Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. Many choice new or 
uncommon varieties are offered. 

The well-known firm of Carl Salbach, Berke- 
ley, Calif. again offers its latest listing of gladioli. 
Also included is a section on flower seeds. 

California likewise sends the catalog of Marsh’s 
Nursery, Pasadena 4, featuring primarily roses 
(including tree forms) camellias and azaleas and 
such other ornamentals as flaming double ger- 
beras. 

The name of Burpee’s, Philadelphia, is well- 
known to all gardeners. Many new and novel 
varieties of flowers and vegetables are described: 
such as the double snapdragons; Tetra Red, a 
giant-flowered phlox; quilled calendulas and 
hybrid tomatoes and cucumbers. 

The wholesale price list of A. M. Grootendorst, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., features gladioli, dahlias, 


and miscellaneous Summer bulbs. 


February 1949 























ARTEMISIA SILVER MOUND | 


You'll be instantly attracted to this 
perennial — as has everyone who has seen 
it — because of its striking soft grey feathery foliage 
and low compact habit of growth. Grey plants add sparkle 

to any garden or border and Artemisia Silver Mound will delight you. 
Price 75¢ each, 3 for $2.00 prepaid when remittance accompanies order- 






“The Forty-Niners”—This booklet features, in color, the best flowering 
shrubs, flowering trees, vines, perennials and out-door Chrysanthemums for 
1949. It is full of “Golden Nuggets” for your garden. Send for your copy 
today and include 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 


Bay State Thavsevieé, Suc. 


656 Adams Street, North Abington, Massachusetts 
































BLUEBERRIES 


brids, 18 to 24 
inch (bearing size) 


Huge, hardy ES oa for $10.00 
25 for $22.50 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 1878 
Dept. H-12, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





the same large fruit. 


pollenization: 


Peach: 1 Elberta 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of 


Apples: 1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy 
Pears: 1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess 


Pium: 1 German Prune 


Picking, pruning and spraying can be fun if 
done from the ground. And it is if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More fruit per 
acre, too. All your old favorite varieties, 





OFFER A 
One each, all six, 2-year- 
olds, frust possible 1950, 


for $23.00 











OFFER B 


The same, a year older, 


$31.00 








trees, shrubs, fruits, 


west of Iowa). 


Kelsey's Short Guide, 1949 prices, 
describes over 900 different kinds of 
evergreens, 
perennials. No other catalog like it 
is published. Copy free (except 25¢ 
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$2.00 A YEAR FOR U. S. © CANADIAN—FOREIGN $3.00 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to Horti- 
CULTURE. Please send it to: 
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Imported HARDY LILIES for Summer and Fall 


Have beautiful Lilies blooming in your garden when you return from your 
holidays in September and plant THIS SPRING... 


Lilium Henryi, orange ¢ Lilium Formosanum White Queen, pure 
white * Lilium Speciosum Album, pure white brown anthers * Lilium 
Speciosum Magnificum, rich red ¢ Lilium Tigrinum Splendens, salmon 





orange. 





SVEN VAN ZONNEVELD ° 


AFFILIATED WITH JOHN H. VAN ZONNEVELD COMPANY, Summerfield Bulb Farms, Vogelenzang, Holland 


Serving Exacting American Amateur Gardeners for a Quarter of a Century 


Make your cheque payable to 


THEY WILL BE A JOY FOR YEARS AND INCREASE IN BLOOM EVERY YEAR 
ACT AT ONCE AND ORDER IN ANY CASE BEFORE MARCH FIRST 


6 bulbs of each of the above varieties (30 bulbs in all) free to your door 
odeebeutes $17.00 


COLLEGEVILLE, R.D. 1, PA. 























**Orchid Beauty”’ 


Dept. 14-HO 








**Double Dipper"’ 


Order from 


OWEN NURSERY 


Bloomington, Ill. 
CLIP THIS 


ender. 
orchid-like, wine-tone. 


SPECIAL BY MAIL ORDER 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


‘“‘DOUBLE DIPPER,” sensational double petal 

. . like a tiny rose, a collector’s gem. “ROYAL 
SUNSET,” waxy leaves in deep green and lav- 
“ORCHID BEAUTY,” 
“RED HEAD,” 
Violet yet produced, enormous flowers. $2 ea., 
any 2 for $3.50, any 3 for $5. GIVEN with each 
order, a slightly younger 75c labeled Violet plant, 


EXTRA 
VIOLET 
GIVEN 


tiny exquisite 
reddest 


choice of pink, blue or white, blooming size ...a 


wonderful surprise gift. All Violets shipped in rich 
potting soil composed of alluvial leaf mold, sand and black Illinois 
loam. Extra potting soil for Violets and other house plants, 3 Ibs. $1. 


**no-cake”’ 


Return for full refund at once if not pleased. Sent C.O.D. plus 


postage. Cash orders prepaid. 














SMARTEN 
UP YOUR 
GARDEN! 








Many Selections 
# at Moderate 
Prices are 
Listed in 
Our Catalog. 
Write for it. 











Pink Arabis 


Most of us think of white as the color for 
arabis. It may be either double or single but 
it is still white. We have put the rose- 
colored variety out of our minds and out of 
most of our gardens because of its too often 
“dirty pink” color. But in a complete list 
of the arabis clan there is one which should 
attract attention. It is Arabis blepharophylia. 

The foliage grows about three inches tall 


| and consists of many compact rosettes of 
| dark, shiny, oblong green leaves unlike the 


common arabis. Above these rosettes come 
short spikes of flowers of a clear deep rose. 


| The flowers attain a height of perhaps five 


or six inches and though they open some- 
what later than the ordinary arabis they 


| last for a long time. Even when not in 


flower the rich foliage is attractive. The 
plant is very neat and not as rampant as 
the common arabis. 

Propagation is not hard although not as 
easy as it would appear. The seed germi- 


| nates somewhat irregularly. I have tried it 


at various times under varying conditions 
and the percentage of germination remains 
low. Division seems better. This can be 


| done at any time but because of the fact 


that the divided plants look “sick” for 
several months I should not attempt it in 
late Summer or Fall. They take a long time 
to form good roots and the Fall divisions 


| suffer badly during the Winter. 


REPLACE SOME a THOSE OLD SHRUBS WITH | 


| avert this. For instance, one stipulation 
_ should call for the roping off of valuable 







Our collection of Own 
Root French Lilacs is 
one of the oldest and 
largest in America. Thou- 
sands of bushes in over 
seventy-five varieties are now 

ready for immediate shipment. 

Both doubles and singles, in all colors: 
red, white, blue, onal, light and dark 
pink, lilac, lavender and violet await 

your order. All select stock. 


and FINER PEONIES 


Brand Peonies have been 
supplied to the American 
people for 81 years. Our 
stock has been shipped into 
almost every country in the 
temperate zones of the 
world. We have an immense 
stock of beautiful clean roots 
for immediate shipment, in 
an excellent assortment of 
all colors: red, white, light 
and deep pink and yellow. 


Our Bush Cherries will add interest to your garden 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 








Buy US. Savings Tenis 





= . 
| Kent, Ohio. 


— Hector H. Renavp. 
Foxboro, Mass. 


When Building 


Most people are willing to pay a premium 
to get a home site that’s landscaped with 
beautiful trees and shrubbery. Yet, these 
living factors are often ignored and severely 
abused during the actual building opera- 
tions. There are some simple steps the 
home owner should take to assure the 
preservation of trees and valuable shrub- 
bery on his property. The very first, of 
course, should be a consultation with the 
contractor to make sure that safeguards 
actually will be observed. 

Since mechanical injury to limbs, trunks 
or buttress roots is most common the build- 
ing contract should stipulate measures to 


trees. This area should be at least equal to 
the branch spread. The dumping of mate- 
rials or injury to bark is unlikely then. 
Smaller properties may not allow space for 
this. In that case, it is advisable to build 
boxes of heavy timber around but not 
nailed to the trunks. 

Another practice dangerous to trees is 
wrapping guy wires or ropes around trunks. 
This should never be done as even thick- 
barked trees may be girdled. The cutting of 
roots should be religiously avoided, as well. 
Brush or rubbish should not be burned 
near trees to avoid scorching trunks and 
branches. Also taboo is dumping of tar 
paper scraps or other refuse in unfilled 
trenches. 

— Artuur L. GREEN. 
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THE COVER: California Mountain Top. Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
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HOUSE plants can be injured by over-watering. This is particularly true 
this season of the year. Watch all plants indoors for infestations of 
insects, especially red spider mites and mealy bugs. Sunlight is growing 
stronger now; most plants like it but there are those that do not, so 
adjust things by pulling down the shade during the hour when the sun 
strikes in strongest. Watch out for chilling either by drafts or from 
frosted windows at night. Old newspapers spread between the plants 
and the glass, curtain-fashion, give good protection. 

SPRING can be hurried by forcing twigs of flowering shrubs indoors. 
Pick twigs during a rain if possible; if not, thaw them out in cold water 
and then in slightly tepid water. Some twigs like pussy willow and 
forsythias, force very easily. Others, like apple and lilac will not 
develop flowers unless long lengths of branch are used. It is fun to 
experiment with all sorts of twigs, especially wild things. The new 
leaves of birch, for example, are the loveliest green created. 

FLOWERING bulbs, those which were potted at least eight weeks ago, 
can now be brought into warmth and bloomed. Do not force them too 
rapidly by setting in the sun or in a hot room too quickly. Hyacinths 
especially need plenty of time. Do not discard tulips and hardy narcis- 
sus. Grow the plants along after the blossoms have faded and after the 
leaves have ripened in June store in a cool, dry place until Fall when 
they can be planted outdoors for bloom next year. 

FEBRUARY is the month when the perennial border suffers the most 
damage. Keep an eye on it to be sure that it is properly drained so that 
ice does not form in sheets over the plants. Remember, perennials are 
still alive and they need air. Do not let them drown, either. If the snow 
blanket melts, tour the garden daily and press back any plants that 
the frost has heaved out. Additional light covering, such as evergreen 
boughs, if you can get them, may be used to stop further heaving. Keep 
the garden as cold as possible by turning the sun away. 


February 1949 





PRUNING time is here again but never go but and give your shrubs a 
hair-cut. That is stupid. Instead, spend some time with a good pruning 
manual so that you will know what you are doing before you cut. Use 
good, sharp tools always and, for goodness sake, never prune shrubs 
and trees now that flower in the Spring. You are just robbing yourself 
of flowers if you do for the buds on the branches now contain the 
Spring flowers already. 

ORDER your seeds, plants, shrubs and trees as soon as possible. That is 
the only way of being sure of getting what you want. The dealers will 
hold material for Spring planting until you want it. Tell the dealer 
what you want with your order. Most of them are gardeners themselves 
and they sincerely like to help you as well as to sell you things. After 
all, selling and buying garden things is more than just a business 
relationship. 

CHECK your Summer-flowering bulbs such as dahlias and glads which 
you have in storage. Burn any that are diseased. If they show signs of 
being shriveled, they need a little moisture. Rot is usually indicative 
of too damp a storage place. 

REMEMBER, it is coming near the time to start seedlings of flowers and 
vegetables for early planting. So, have your flats ready and the cold- 
frame overhauled. Perhaps, you will want to try an electric heating 
cable in your frame this Spring. However, unless you are prepared to 
work with your seedlings and have the proper facilities, you will be 
better off if you forget about starting your own plants and, instead, 
buy them when the time comes to set them in the garden. Poor, weak, 
spindly plants are no bargain, however much you may think of them, 
because of the trouble you have had to rear them. A garden is no place 
for sentiment when it comes to material. 
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rom gypt to California 


This Egyptian lotus blooming in a California 
garden — and just as jeweled with mystery and 
magic as its brethren in the far away homelands 
in the Orient — is typical of the international- 
ism of gardening. Plants recognize no barriers 
and know no prejudice. Like rain, plants are for 
both the just and the unjust, although it is 
doubtful if a gardener can ever be really unjust. 

Most gardeners take their flowers and vege- 
tables for granted. Yet, even a little considera- 
tion discloses that even the humblest patch of 
vegetables and the smallest bed of flowers con- 
tains plant material brought from practically 
every portion of thetropical and temperate world. 

There is high romance here: the story of the 
plant hunters who plunged into trackless wastes 
of Asian mountains, way back in the days of 


Marco Polo right down to our own sedate and 
sober scientists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The tale is one of both 
high adventure and of self-sacrifice. 

Of course, the origin of most of our common 
plants, especially vegetables, goes back into the 
dimness of time. Who knows accurately how 
the onion, the turnip and, for that matter, the 
great cereal staples came into being? But the 
contribution of our own Americas, both North 
and South, being comparatively contemporary, 
is well known. The potato, squash, tomato, to- 
bacco, dahlia, sunflower and all down the list — 
the New World gave much to the Old — and is 
still giving, for there are many more plants of 
economic value, especially for breeding pur- 
poses, still unknown or untried. 
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pring _ in February’ CH 


By L. C. GROVE 
Iowa State College 


OW is the time to begin forcing branches of woody plants 
into bloom indoors. It is easy to flower cut branches of some 
common flowering shrubs and trees into bloom around this time of 
year. It takes little more time than to select the branches, cut 
them and place them in water indoors. Success depends upon 
choice of time for the cutting and the treatment and environment 
given the branches after they are cut. 

Here are the main points that favor success in forcing the early 
Spring-flowering woody plants. It is essential that all woody 
plants go through a long enough dormant period if the cut 
branches are to bloom. The dormant period is sufficiently long 
enough by February. The later in the month the branches are cut, 
the more quickly will blossoming take place. 

The time during the month the branches are cut should be 
governed by the weather. Cut the branches during the first mild 
day in February. Branches having plenty of flower buds should 
be selected. Cut in two to three-foot lengths for best flowering 
effect. Needless to say judicious pruning should be done so the 
beauty of the shrub or tree is not destroyed. Always prune flush 
to a side branch to insure healing of wounds. 

Make a slanting cut at the base of each branch, then peel the 
bark back about an inch from the cut end to assist water intake. 
Place immediately in a container filled with tap water. There 
should be no need to change the water if some charcoal is added. 

A sun porch or a room that can be kept around 60 to 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit will work better than the average living room held 
at much higher temperatures. Blooms will develop faster at 
higher temperatures in the living room but since the humidity 
is usually low the specimens tend to dry early. Thus they cannot 
be expected to give you as much enjoyment as specimens forced 
in a sun porch. Specimens are likely to develop better back of 
a glass curtain than in an intensely sunny window. 

The length of time before a branch from a shrub or tree comes 
into bloom depends upon the species, the nearness to the normal 
blooming season the branch was cut and the temperature at 
which the branch is forced. The time to come into bloom may 
vary from three days for witchhazel to 30 or more days for 
sycamore. Many species can be forced into bloom in about 
15 days. 

Here is a suggested list of shrubs and trees that can be forced 
successfully. Some kinds feature flowers, others leaves and others 
attractive leaves and flowers together. Closely related species 
may be used instead of exact species specified. 
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Acer rubrum (red maple) — orange-yellow and red flowers 

Aesculus hippocastanum (horse-chestnut) — attractive green 
foliage 

Alnus glutinosa (european alder) — rust brown catkins 

Amelanchier laevis (allegheny shadblow) — white flowers, bronzy 
green leaves 

Betula pendula (european birch) — light green leaves 

Cercis canadensis (redbud) — magenta-pink flowers 

Chaenomeles lagenaria (Japanese quince) — orange or scarlet 
flowers 

Cornus mas (cornelian cherry) —- yellow flowers 

Corylus americana (hazelnut) — bronzy yellow catkins 

Forsythia species (goldenbells) — yellow flowers 

Hamamelis vernalis (witchhazel) — orange yellow flowers 

Lariz laricina (tamarack) — purplish flowers, blue-green foliage 

Lonicera species (honeysuckle) — flowers, white, pink 

Platanus occidentalis (sycamore) — light green flowers and leaves 

Populus alba (white poplar) — silvery gray catkins 

Prunus tomentosa (nanking cherry) — white flowers 

Prunus triloba (flowering almond) — pink flowers 

Ribes alpinum (alpine currant) — light yellow flowers, light green 
leaves 

Spiraea prunifolia plena (double bridalwreath) —- white flowers 


Additional Suggestions 


Apples — pink and white blossoms 

Malus species (crab apples) — red, pink and white 

Peaches (including double-flowering) — pink blooms 

Salix caprea (goat willow) — large silken catkins 

Betula populifolia (gray birch) — delicate green foliage 
Berberis thunbergi (Japanese barberry) — yellow flowers 
Pieris species (mountain andromeda) — evergreen, white bells 
Pears — white, apple-like blooms 





SPRING FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1949 


Boston Mechanics Building March 13-19 
New York Grand Central Palace March 21-26 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum March 21-26 
Detroit Convention Hall March 26—April 3 
Cleveland Auditorium March 5-12 
St. Louis Municipal Auditorium March 13-20 


March 26-—April 3 
April 26—May 1 


Los Angeles Hollywood Park 
San Francisco Oakland Exhibition 
Hall 
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Gain a wsaeillh this year... 


Start Seedlings bai Y 


By V. A. TIEDJENS 


Director 
Virginia Truck Exp. Station 


This is the first of a series written to help 
gardeners to be more successful this year. 


T IS never too early to think about grow- 


ing plants for next year’s flower and veg- ° 


etable garden. The first thing, of course, is 
to make a plan or get some idea of what you 
plan to grow this coming year. There are 
two general groups of plants: those that 
are planted early and which will grow in 
spite of cool weather and those which re- 
quire high temperatures. 

Both of these groups may be started in 
the early Spring in a sheltered place in 
preparation for an early start in the garden. 
This will give you early vegetables four to 
six weeks before those grown from seed 
sown directly in the garden. After you have 
planned your procedure and the crops you 
wish to grow select the varieties recom- 
mended for your area. Each county agricul- 
tural agent in your local area will have a 
list of certain varieties that will do best in 
your community. Write to him for this list. 

In this discussion I am primarily con- 
cerned with vegetables of which you may 
wish to start plants early and which can be 
transplanted readily. The same equipment 
and conditions apply to flowering plants 
but the temperature requirements may be 
different. Almost any plant can be trans- 
planted but some with much less difficulty 
than others. 

Head lettuce, escarole, cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower, celery and kohl rabi are cool 
temperature plants which can be started 
early and set in the garden at the earliest 
opportunity. If they are handled carefully 
when transplanted they will withstand a 
rather severe frost. 

Tomatoes, eggplants, peppers, cucum- 
bers, Summer squash, cantaloupes and 
watermelons may be started early but 
should not be set in the garden until all 
danger of cold weather is over. They are 
warm temperature plants and should be 
protected against cold winds. You do not 
need over a dozen plants of any of these 
last-mentioned sorts unless you plan to give 
them to your neighbors. You can grow 
enough of any one kind or variety in a quart 
size tin can. 

When you have selected the varieties you 
want provide yourself with enough tin cans 
with five to six nail holes punched in the 
bottom for drainage and some good garden 
soil. Quart oil cans when cleaned are ideal 
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for this purpose. I like the tin cans better 
than clay pots because the soil will be 
warmer in the tin cans and the seedlings 
will be stockier. You can use a flat or a 
shallow box and grow all your seedlings in 
one box. There are several reasons why I 
like tin cans better. They can be moved 
around readily when you want to favor 
some plants over others. For instance, you 
may want to keep lettuce and endive or 
escarole in a cooler place than some of the 
others. Some will grow faster than others. 
It is possible to shift cans around. It is also 
easier to apply water to cans without over- 
watering. Furthermore cans will not dry 
out as quickly as flats. However, whichever 
is used, there are certain precautions that 
must be observed. 

The first requirement in growing plants 
is the condition of the rooting medium. You 
can use soil, sand or sifted cinders. Each 
one must be handled in a certain manner. 
A good garden soil should be sweetened 
with some magnesium limestone (a small 
handful to a pail full of soil). The soil should 
be filled to the top of the can and then 
packed down by knocking the can on a 
wooden block or other solid support. Do not 
pack it with a plunger. The seed is then 
sown on top of the soil and covered with 
yellow sand which has had a handful of 
magnesium limestone added to a gallon of 
sand. This will keep the seedlings dry. The 
cans should be watered as needed. 

If you plant seed in a wooden flat, make 
furrows in the soil with a lead pencil by 
pressing the pencil down to the thickness of 
the pencil. Then sow the seed and fill the 
furrows with the sand-limestone mixture. 
Keep the soil moist but not wet and if you 
find that the plants are getting leggy or 
spindly, let the soil become dry. If the soil 
is kept too moist, the seedlings grow weakly 
and may damp off. By using this method 
you will not have to worry about planting 
seed too deep. The plants can push through 
a half inch of sand. 

If you use cinders or sand you sow the 
seed as in soil. However, as soon as seedlings 
are through the cinders, they should be 
watered with a nutrient solution. This solu- 
tion can be made by dissolving a teaspoon- 
ful each of baking powder (containing cal- 
cium phosphate), epsom salts and saltpetre 
in a gallon of water. All will not dissolve 
because some of the ingredients in the bak- 
ing powder are not soluble. Water the 
seedlings with this solution about three or 
four times. After that just give them only 
enough water to keep them growing. 

If you have a chance, get some garden 





soil in the basement as soon as it is soft. I 
like to put the soil in a box in the Fall and 
let it freeze after I mix the limestone with 
it. When I am ready to start my plants I 
bring the box into the furnace room and 
when it thaws out and becomes dry it will 
be mellow. Even a heavy soil will become 
very mellow. Soil with any appreciable 
amount of clay in it should not be handled 
until it is dry enough so that it will crumble 
when you squeeze a handful of it. 

An experienced person will have no 
trouble growing strong plants. The problem 
the amateur will have is to have the right 
balance between temperature, sunlight and 
water. For the cool temperature plants 
50° F is a good night temperature. For the 
warm plants, the temperature should not 
be less than 60° at night while they are 
growing actively. If you want to slow down 
their growth you can do it either by lower- 
ing the temperature or keeping them dry. 
If the plants get an abundance of sunlight, 
water can be supplied more freely and the 
temperature may be raised slightly. This 
has to be judged by the appearance of the 
seedlings. If they tend to grow spindly it 
means they are not getting enough sunshine 
so the temperature should be lowered to 
make the light go farther. 

This may all sound complicated and 
unless a person has a hotbed or coldframe 
it may be difficult. I have seen good seed- 
lings grown in a kitchen window. Usually, 
however, the kitchen air is too dry. A 
simple structure to build is a frame around 
a south cellar window the width of the win- 
dow and as deep as necessary to accommo- 
date the flat or number of cans you have. 
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This should not be in the shade of shrubs 
or trees. Cover this frame with sash or 
sheets of glass. The frame should be tight 
and deep enough to allow eight inches 
above the surface of the soil in the cans or 
flat. The window in the basement is used to 
regulate the temperature in the coldframe. 
If the temperature in the coldframe is too 
low on cold nights a light bulb may be 
placed near the front end and kept lit. Also 
the glass may be covered with paper or 
cloth at night to keep the heat from leaking 
out. 

It is poszible to grow seedlings under elec- 
tric light bulbs in a basement, but I would 
not advise depending on this method unless 
it has been tried before. There are no defi- 
nite directions that one can give. To start 
with, I would use a 100 watt lamp or a 
fluorescent light suspended about two feet 
above the plants or soil. Then regulate 
temperature and watering to grow stocky, 
firm-textured plants. 
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Shey eal Lule lime or care... 


Lo Garden Mebses 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


EAUTIFUL and desirable as are the 
hybrid teas, not everyone can con- 
veniently provide room for even a small 
rose garden or special rose beds and hybrid 
teas and hybrid perpetuals do require the 
careful attention and treatment which can 
best be given to them when grown in beds 
by themselves. Yet, there are roses which 
will satisfy the yearning of the small home 
owner for these coveted blooms without 
making too many inroads upon either time 
or space 

Two classes of roses seem especially 
suited to the moderate-sized, informally 
developed suburban property. These are 
the polyanthas and the climbers. The latter 
transform a fence, arbor, bank or wall into a 
thing of beauty in June and off and on 
throughout the Summer depending, of 
course, upon the varieties selected. The 
polyanthas (the large-flowered varieties are 
now known by the trade name of flori- 
bundas) are excellent foreground accents in 
the shrub border to which they contribute a 
colorful and lavish display of blooms from 
early June until killing frosts. Such vivid 
red varieties as Donald Prior, World’s Fair, 
Baby Chateau, Holstein and A. Grille are 
particularly striking against a background 
of evergreens. 

In fact, the property may be so developed 
as to emphasize these two classes of roses 
and have the whole place an informal rose 
garden. Thus, the lawn would be surrounded 
by a shrub border in which there is a nice 
balance between deciduous and evergreen 
material, interspersed at strategic spots in 
the foreground with groups of floribundas 
Else Poulsen, Charmaine and Mrs. R. M. 
Finch and small-flowered polyanthas Ellen 
Poulsen, Cameo and Chattillon — all in 
varying tones of pink. The utility area could 
be concealed behind a wall covered with 
New Dawn in appleblossom pink, Silver 
Moon in white, Golden Glow in rich yellow 
or Blaze in fiery scarlet. The garden paths 
could be marked with pillars of Belinda, 
Mary Wallace, Mrs. George C. Thomas, 
the fragrant and deep rose-pink Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas or that old favorite, Paul’s Scarlet. 

Climbing roses break down into four 
kinds. The strong-growing, large-flowered 
ones include such outstanding varieties, in 
addition to those already mentioned, as 
Doubloons, Dr. W. Van Fleet, American 
Pillar, Elegance and Golden Climber (Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James). The small cluster- 
flowered, long-wiry growers are the ram- 
blers such as the old Dorothy Perkins, 
Crimson Rambler and Gardenia. The pillars 


or semi-climbers restrain their climbing to 
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eight to 10 feet as, for instance, Paul's 
Scarlet. Then, there are the creepers or 
trailers which are splendid for covering 
banks. Among the best are Max Graf, Little 
Compton Creeper, Evergreen Gem and the 
““memorial rose,” R. wichuraiana. 

A word as to pruning these several kinds: 
On the large-flowered, vigorous climbers 
only the laterals which have flowered are 
removed; not the strong canes. Worn-out 
canes are, of course, cut out and new young 
canes from the base trained up. With the 
pillar roses, it is necessary to remove only 


dead and surplus wood. The creeping or 
trailing kinds are not pruned at all, except 
on such rare occasions when dead wood 
may appear. 

As for the care of climbing and polyantha 
roses, if they are properly planted in the 
first place in a well-drained, well-prepared 
soil enriched with manure, leafmold or peat 
moss, they demand comparatively little. 
They should be pruned as previously men- 
tioned; watered thoroughly, especially in 
dry weather; given applications of wood 
ashes and super-phosphate or a good all- 
round fertilizer in Spring and bonemeal in 
Fall; and sprayed or dusted for protection 
against their pests. Personally, I still like to 
use Massey dust. 

It may be thought that climbers do not 
offer the large-flowered, perfect blooms of 
the hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual rose 
bushes, so lovely in flower arrangements as 
well as growing in the garden. This is true 

See page 69 





Rose floribunda Betty Prior is charming. 








Tea shel you are doing “ale 


Before You Deo Y f 


By DR. C. J. GILGUT 
Waltham Field Station 


OONER or later the trees, shrubs and 

evergreens around your home will need 
to be pruned. Then comes the question, 
“Can I do it myself?” The answer, of 
course, is “You can.”’ Pruning is easy — if 
you know how and “knowing how” de- 
pends upon some study and a lot of prac- 
tice. It is like playing a piano. One becomes 
good at it only after some time and some 
effort. 

A basic knowledge of plant structure and 
what happens when a branch or stem is cut 
off is necessary for intelligent pruning. One 
should know also whether nature intended 
the plant to be a tree or a shrub; whether it 
is deciduous, drops its leaves in the Fall, or 
evergreen; whether flowers are produced 
from buds formed the previous Fall or Sum- 
mer or from buds on new growth produced 
during the current season; whether the 
plant bleeds when injured in the Spring. All 
these things and others can be learned from 
the plants around your home by careful and 
continuous observation or, if you know the 
names of your plants, by looking them up 
in some pruning manual before any pruning 
is attempted. 

The following examples illustrate why 
one needs some knowledge of the plants to 
be pruned. 

Let us suppose you have a Norway spruce 
growing in the foundation planting of your 
home, as many do. When the “cute” little 
tree was planted years ago, three feet away 
from the foundation and from other plants 
seemed far enough. In fact, it looked quite 
lonesome with all that empty space around 
it but the “cute” little fellow thrived and 
grew into a big tree. It crowded out smaller 
plants that were near it, rubbed its branches 
against the walls of the house, rubbed off 
paint and poked holes in the screens. It 
blocked off the windows on the first floor, 
then those on the second and now it is about 
to push the roof up. It is no longer attrac- 
tive and, in addition, is a nuisance and a 
real threat to property and happiness. 
Something has to be done about it, and 
soon, 

Can this tree be cut back to a smaller 
size? It can, but if it is cut back one half or 
more the result will be an ugly stub of a 
tree with a few scrawny branches. If it lived 
it would take years of constant pruning and 
shaping to make it attractive again. A 
better treatment of this problem would be 
to cut the tree down or dig it out and re- 
place it with a plant whose height is limited 
by nature, one that will not block off light 
from the windows later when it is full 
grown. 
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Pruning will not rectify mistakes made in 
judgment in the selection of plants but it 
can be used to minimize such mistakes. If 
in the case of Norway spruce, the plant had 
been sheared each year beginning when it 
was still small and if the roots had been 
pruned every two or three years by cutting 
some of them off with a sharp spade two or 
three feet from the trunk, the tree could 
have been kept at a nominal size and at- 
tractive for many years. 

Top and root pruning has a retarding 
effect on growth and should be practised on 
such plants as spruce, hemlock, pine, arbor- 
vitae, chamaecyparis and other trees in 
foundation plantings which, if left alone, 
would grow too large. 

Another type of plant one finds around 
the home is the shrub. Usually there are 
several kinds each endowed with its own 
characteristic form, flowering habits and 
beauty. It is this variation that makes them 
interesting, attractive and desirable. Some 
are neat, compact and slow growing and 
require little or no pruning. Others are less 
refined, faster and coarser growing and 
eventually become a tangled mass of stems 
no longer good to look at if they are not 
given a little pruning each year. Shrubs 
that have been neglected for years and are 
a mess often give better results and more 
quickly if completely rejuvenated by cut- 
ting to the ground and building up from 
there. 

A shrub differs structurally from a tree 
and consequently is pruned differently. A 
tree has one main trunk or sometimes sev- 
eral which grow in height and girth each 
year until the tree reaches maturity. No 
pruning is done on the trunk except to take 
out one of the leaders in case of a double 
leader — otherwise the weak crotch which 
usually forms from a double leader is liable 
to split sometime later. The pruning as 
needed to remove dead, diseased, insect- 
infested, weak and crossing branches and 
to thin out is limited to the branches which 
arise from the trunk. 

The shrub, however, has many stems 
which arise from the base of the plant and 
quickly reach a moderate height, usually 
less than eight or 10 feet for most shrubs 
and after that grows very slowly. New 
stems grow from the base and as they begin 
to crowd and compete with one another for 
room, many of the new ones are weak and 
some of the old stems die off. The result is 
a tangled mess of stems: some strong, some 
weak, others dead or dying. To keep such a 
shrub looking young and well groomed, 
pruning is done by cutting out entire stems 
from the base and cutting back some of the 
longer ones. It is essentially a thinning 
operation in which one should strive to 





maintain the characteristic outline of the 
plant. Enough of the young, husky, healthy 
stems should be left to have a fairly well- 
filled out plant and one that is not too thin. 
A good rule for shrubs is to remove one- 
fifth to one-third of the older stems each 
year. 

The time of year to prune is more impor- 
tant for some plants than others. One usu- 
ally does not prune a tree such as maple, 
elm or birch or a grapevine in the Spring 
because they “bleed” and although this 
may not seriously harm the plant it is un- 
sightly and objectionable. 

Horticultural experts usually advise 
pruning forsythias after blossoming because 
the flower buds are formed the previous 
Fall, yet a little pruning at any time will 
do no harm except to reduce the number of 
flowers. Lilacs are another matter. They 
blossom from buds formed on the tips of 
branches in August. Pruning in July, the 
Fall, Winter or early Spring before blossom- 
ing time cuts these buds off and one gets no 
flowers. Consequently, lilacs should be 
pruned or cut back as soon as the flowers 
fade and at no other time if one wants 
flowers for the next year. 

The tree hydrangea, known as p.g. and 
commonly seen as a specimen plant, blos- 
soms in August and from buds produced on 
growth of the current season. The stems of 
the previous season can be cut back to one 
or two buds keeping the plant well shaped 
at any time after the blossoms fade in the 
Fal) until next Spring before new growth 
starts. 

The low hydrangea, known as the Snow- 
hill hydrangea, is a shrubby plant which 
produces white flowers in the Fall. It can be 
cut to the ground in the Fall or the Spring 
before new growth starts and flowers will 
be produced on stems that grow from the 
base. The blue hydrangea, not too common, 
produces flower buds on wood of the previ- 
ous season and pruning after the buds are 
formed, either in Fal!, Winter or Spring 
will destroy them. This plant often fails to 
bloom because flower buds are winter killed. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that one 
needs some knowledge of plants to do a 
successful job of pruning. Since it is not 
within the scope of this article to list all 
plants and methods of pruning only a few 
general suggestions will be given. 

1. Buy good tools and keep them sharp. 
You will need a pair of hand pruners for 
material one-half inch or less across, a pair 
of long-handled pruners or loppers for cut- 
ting larger material and for working in 
thorny plants, a narrow bladed saw that 
will fit between stems at the base of shrubs. 
We like one with curved blade about 12 
inches long that folds into the handle (a 
larger saw and axe are not needed except 
for major operations) and a pair of hedge 
shears. Do not forget a pair of stout leather 
gloves for working with thorny plants. 
Blood poisoning is no fun and may disfigure 
fingers, cause the loss of an arm or even a 
life. 

2. Study the plant and decide what 
branches to remove before any work is done. 

See page 69 
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A fascinating beitliness hie 


Celt from 


By ENID A. LABADIE 
Plymouth, Michigan 


HERE are three ways of propagating 
cacti: by seed, grafting and cuttings. 
Consider first the soil. When it comes to 
selecting the best soil for growing cacti 
from seed or to root cuttings we run up 
against a situation where the individual 
propagator each has his or her own special 
formula. I have experienced excellent re- 
sults mixing equal parts of Holland peat and 
clean coarse sand, 4 leaf mold and a small 
amount of powdered charcoal. The mixture 
should be well sifted through a 1%-inch 
screen (no smaller) to insure against the soil 
packing when the seeds are watered. This 
soil preparation contains nourishment es- 
sential to young seedlings and sustains 
moisture. 
When desiring to root cuttings or offsets, 
soil is not necessary. It has been found that 
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nitrogen proves harmful to the formation of 
new roots. A box of clean coarse sand proves 
most satisfactory. It is not necessary that 
the sand be dampened. Cacti will root suc- 
cessfully in sand that is dry. 

Cuttings, offsets and branches of cacti 
can be rooted easily. Cuttings of offsets 
from such cacti as echinopsis, rebutia, 
lobivia and echinocereus may be separated 
from the mother plant and staked firmly in 
your rooting box. Almost any of the leaves 
or offsets of succulents: echeverias, ko- 
lanchoes, stapelias and crassulas can also 
be successfully rooted. 

Offsets may be removed with a sharp 
knife and planted any time during the sea- 
son. It is advisable to make cuttings during 
the Spring and Summer months, eliminat- 
ing any danger to the parent plant. Choice 
species of cacti, cuttings of rare plants or 
tiny seedlings may be grafted to ensure 
growth. For plants not easily rooted propa- 


When you flower one of your own plants, like this Prickly Pear, then you feel the glow of real 
accomplishment. 
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gation by grafting assures and hastens 
maturity. 

Propagating cacti and succulents from 
seed is a fascinating form of plant culture. 
The interesting variations of growth in a 
species makes the effort and care that is 
required well worth while. One must possess 
patience if one desires to grow cacti from 
seed. Usually seedlings are very slow grow- 
ers but oft times a few will outdo their 
brethren with astonishing rapidity. 

If you have an assorted collection of cacti 
that have blossomed and fruited you will 
have an abundance of seeds to plant. In 
order to get the seeds from the surround- 
ing fruit, pulp should be made. This can be 
done by placing it in warm water. Gentle 
stirring will eventually set the seeds free 
from their covering. The water should be 
drained off and the seeds placed on a blotter 
or absorbent paper. Each species of seed 
thus obtained should be individually and 
carefully packeted and labeled. Then,put it 
in a dry well-ventilated place until ready 
for use. 

Cactus seeds may also be obtained by the 
package from various commercial cactus 
growers. 

Cactus seed should not be planted deeply. 
Place them if possible on the surface of the 
soil. Then carefully sift a layer of sandy soil 
on top of them. After the seeds have been 
planted and the soil dampened cover with a 
piece of glass and place.in a sunny location. 
The seeds must be kept moist at all times. 
Drying out of the seed pan decreases ger- 
mination. Regardless of what type of con- 
tainer the seeds are planted in watering 
should be done from below through a saucer 
or pan. Moisture that condenses on the 
inner side of the glass should be wiped off 
each day. 

Germination with the species 
planted. They may appear any time from 
one week to one month or even a year. 
Regular house temperatures prove satis- 
factory but better germination will be ob- 
tained if the seeds can be maintained at a 
temperature of 80 to 90 degrees. After the 
seedlings have made their appearance the 
temperature can be dropped to 70 degrees. 
As growth progresses the glass should be 
raised a little each day to allow air to enter. 
When spines make their appearance the 
glass may be eliminated. Do not make the 
mistake of transplanting the seedlings too 
soon unless the pot is overcrowded They 
can remain as they are for at least six 
months to a year. Then transplant them to 
a standard cactus soil. 

Growing cacti from seed does not always 
meet with one’s first expectations. Many 
beginners suffer great disappointment when 
they find only a small percentage of their 
seeds germinated. However, patience and 
perseverance will win and the experience 
gained from failures will eventually bring 
success in propagation. When the seeds 
you have planted and grown to maturity 
send forth their first blossoms you experi- 
ence a real thrill and you will admit that 
there is no more fitting reward. 
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- housing project garden art 


sails ali ae 


By MARGERY MATTHEWS 


N the middle of the night 1 have awak- 
ened to the wildest of noises, gotten up 
and peered out to find two neighborhood 
cats bouncing back and forth amongst my 
flowers like two boxers. Before retiring on 
another occasion I looked on horrified as 
a man rolled over the hedge into my 
pretty flowers. 

I am a housing project dweller. For the 
past five Summers I have indulged in the 
much, opposed pastime of cultivating a 
little flower garden. 

So many people do love and appreciate 
the colorful beauty of a flower garden that 
that troublesome minority with the phi- 
losophy of “anything not nailed down is 
theirs and the world is theirs to trample” 
did not discourage me from persisting each 
season in encouraging the flowers to grow. 

Often a mother or a father has stood in 
front of my tiny garden and said “See the 
pretty flowers.” When Johnny or Mary 
has reached out to take one the parent has 
said, “Oh no, don’t touch. You must only 
look at them.” Blonde mothers somehow 
have proved more aggressive toward the 
flowers. Another told me, when I protested 
her little five-year old son helping himself, 
“You'd think you had roses.” I would like 
roses and lilacs, too. But they would fare 
even worse. This attitude toward one’s 
efforts in growing flowers is not strictly 
applicable to my community. Definitely 
not. I love my home town and have no 
desire to live elsewhere. 

A relative in another community, a 
GI, upon buying a house had plans of 
having a tomato patch and plenty of flow- 
ers. I asked how his garden was coming 
along and got the reply, “I can’t have 
any flowers until I put up a big fence. You 
should see what boys did to the lilac bush.” 

My fence is more decorative than practi- 
cal, and it hardly interferes with even the 
toddlers’ desire for “a pwitty f’ower.” 
Two years ago, nurserymen arrived with 
hundreds of young hedge plants. With a 
sinking heart, I inquired “Where are you 
putting them?” The foreman replied “‘Oh, 
only along the ‘main stem’ inside the 
fence.”” That meant I would have even less 
space for my garden! In they came and 
routed out a bed of full-grown gladioli and 
a bed of bulblets just planted. I was as- 
sured by the foreman, “This will really 
help you, for it should keep out trespas- 
sers.”” No doubt, it helped for I have heard 
more than one child say, “This hedge 
hurts.” 

This hedge could have proved of some 
service the first season when a resident of 
the project, a man I will, for politeness, call 
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“portly”, bent over, swooped up two 
bunches of marigolds roots and all and re- 
marked “I love flowers. My wife loves 
flowers.” 

Besides the hedge now there are five 
bushes of varying size. I planted morning 
glories next to each bush so that each bush 
resembles a huge basket laden with beautiful 
large red and blue flowers. These beauties 
are three inches wide and attracted much 
attention. Oftentimes someone has ex- 
claimed, “‘Look at the flowers growing on 
the trees!” The morning glories covered the 
walls, too, entwining on the ivy and little 
tots have often asked, “Daddy! Mummy! 
How did those flowers get on the wall?” 

My worst encounter in protecting my 
flowers occured one Sunday in August when 
I had to try to prevent a woman from 
gathering all the flowers into a big bouquet. 
She had most of the cosmos in her hand by 
the time I noticed. I spoke out the window 
to her to stop. She said, “I want them for 
an old lady down the street. She is over 80.” 

Of course, thousands of dollars have 
been spent in beautifying the grounds of 
the Project and those who have had the 
courage to cultivate flower gardens have 
been commended and been given “or- 
chids” in writeups in the monthly magazine 
distributed throughout all the projects. 

It is so regrettable that this little garden 
proves a novelty, thereby gaining such 
unnecessary attention. At a quarter to 
seven one morning early in September I 
awoke to the sound of a little boy’s voice 
making the great discovery, “Bobby, come 
look at all the flowers!” This towhead hap- 
pened to be inside right under my window. 

He was very young and got in there in- 
nocently enough but all too many times 
I have been startled to find two, three — 
and even four boys — or girls — trampling 
deliberately down on the flowers. One boy 
tried to make a habit of bringing along a 
dog with him. 

It seems in my desire to protect my 
flowery children I have developed a sixth 
sense that warns when they are in danger. 
I do like’ the sound of children’s voices. 
Yet so often when I have heard “Oh look 
at the pretty flowers!” it usually means 
that they think their discovery allows them 
to help themselves, and the garden is too 
small to permit taking samples or it soon 
would notibe there at all. 


No House Plant 


Stapelia nobilis, a native of South Africa 
and a member of the milkweed family, is 
sometimes called starfish flower because 
of the shape of the blossom or carrion flower 
because of the disagreeable odor given off 





by the flower when it is wide open. For- 
tunately, it blossoms during the Summer 
months and can be kept in a sheltered part 
of the porch when the flower opens. It is 
definitely not a house plant during its 
blooming period. 

The curious balloon-shaped bud opens 
one petal at a time in such a short space of 
time it is interesting to watch its develop- 
ment. The flower measures 10 to 12 inches 
across and has the appearance of fabric, 
fantastic hairy brown and tan blossoms 
that resemble camel hair. The entire surface 
of the flower is covered with a dense 
cushion of tiny brownish red hairs, literally 
hundreds of them about a half-inch in 
length and these seem delicately balanced 
on the fabric because they are constantly 
in motion whether or not a breeze is notice- 
able. This perpetual motion, together with 
the carrion-like odor, serves to attract 
many green horse flies. 

This is one of the succulents commonly 
used in dish gardens but few people realize 
what a pleasant growing experience it is 
to pot up the stapelia when the little 
garden has outgrown its dish. There is no 
particular trick to its culture. Pot in any 
good loam to which sand has been added, 
provide good drainage and water sparingly 
during the Winter months when it is more 
or less dormant. Mature plants will bloom 
during the Summer. 

— Bertua Moore Giiman. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Fire Fighting 


A novel method of combatting night- 
flying moths and beetles was applied by 
an Arkansas man when insects attacked 
trees and plants more destructively than 
ever last Spring. The weather was so wet 
that the ordinary dusting and spraying of 
poisons upon foliage were ineffective be- 
cause the frequent rainfall washed the 
poisons away. 

Beetles started ravaging pecan trees at 
the home of F. K. Marks of Beebe, Ark. 
He filled his rowboat half full of water, 
poured about a quart of kerosene on the 
water and then placed a 300-watt electric 
light bulb over the water. A heavy sheet of 
cardboard was put at the back of the boat 
to serve as a bouncing board to throw the 
beetles into the water as they flew rapidly 
at the light at night. The bulb was put just 
in front of the background. In three nights 
a half bushel of beetles was collected and 
the pecan trees were saved. 

In earlier years our forefathers uncon- 
sciously destroyed millions of harmful 
insects by huge brush fires at night. In their 
haste today farmers burn brush and waste 
material in the daytime and have stopped 
this helpful practice at night. The same 
material could be burned at night when 
fruit trees are subjected to attacks by 
moths and beetles and millions of parent 
insects would be destroyed in the bonfires. 
The same methods can be used to good 
advantage when other crops are threatened. 


— Ratpea UNDERHILL. 
Beebe, Ark. 
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Mahe the ile place seem bigger eon 


P a Before Building 


By MARY DEPUTY LAMSON, L.A. 
New York, N. Y. 


VERYONE who owns a small place 

tries to give the illusion of spaciousness 
and greater room than actually exists 
within the property lines. The two plans 
shown below suggest the wrong and the 
right way of planning such a property. 

In Plan No. 1 the house is set too nearly 
in the exact center of the plot, wasting 
space on the service side of the property 
and leaving no room on the living side. 
Local requirements may determine the 
minimum distance from the street but, in 
general, the house should be set as close to 
the street as possible and with room only 
for a driveway on the service side of the 
house. The closer the garage can be to the 
house, the less driveway needs to be built 
and the more usable space is left for the 
utilitarian areas of compost piles, laundry 
yards or similar areas. 

In Plan No. 2 the utilitarian areas are so 
arranged that the screening for them is part 
of the general garden picture. It is impor- 
tant on the small place that every piece of 
planting serve as many purposes as possible. 
In other words, planting that is a back- 
ground for the garden can also be a screen 
for undesirable objects on either one’s own, 
or one’s neighbors’ property. 

Since space is at a premium, fences or 
trimmed hedges are better boundary mark- 
ers than broad untrimmed ‘shrub borders. 
If there is a pleasant vista across a neigh- 


bor’s lawn or an adjoining golf course or 
park, there is no reason for marking the 
boundary line at all. If the neighbors have a 
fine piece of shrub planting on the adjoining 
property it can be utilized in one’s own 
view, so that no additional shrubs are 
needed on that line. 

Lawn areas on the small property should 
be kept open with a pleasant curving out- 
line. There should be vistas as in Plan No. 2, 
to the far end of the property, rather than a 
hard and fast cutting off of several feet at 
the back in order to allow for a vegetable 
garden, a cutting garden or a play space. 
Plan No. 2 allows for as much vegetable 
and cutting garden as Plan No. 1 but the 
fact that the cutting borders are put on a 
center axis from the terrace, terminating at 
the far property line, gives the illusion of 
far greater distance. The space at the far 
side of the house on Plan No. 2 is attractive 
from the living windows of the house with a 
very simple garden of Spring bulbs followed 
by colorful annuals. Without some kind of 
planting this space is likely to be just a 
passage and unattractive from the house 
windows. 

The trees on the place should be high- 
headed trees which should not take up too 
much ground space. Lindens, beeches, Nor- 
way maples belong only on large estates, as 
their drooping branches and very heavy 
shade prohibit the use of grass under them 
and as they grow, take up too much room 
in proportion to the total area. Honey lo- 
custs, elms, oaks, sugar and red maples are 
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better choices for the small place and, if 
the house is low, some of the flowering trees 
may be in better proportion and seem less 
overwhelming than shade trees. 

Great restraint in planting and ruthless 
elimination of crowding are essential, so 
that every line, every area and every plant 
takes its full part in the overall scheme and 
contributes to the feeling of spaciousness 
and repose we desire in gardens. 


Light on Grape Pruning 

Fredonia grapes gave higher yields as the 
severity of the pruning decreased in tests at 
the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station. 
Vines trained to the umbrella system also 
outyielded those trained to three other 
commonly used systems for four years. Two 
years’ experiments with Concord grapes 
point to much the same results. Severity of 
pruning is measured by the number of fruit- 
ing buds left on the vine in relation to the 
amount of excess wood removed. Severe 
pruning left 20 buds for the initial pound of 
prunings removed, while light pruning left 
40 buds. 

With more shoots to bear grapes the 
lightly-pruned vines gave higher yields than 
the severely pruned vines. Also, there were 
more clusters per shoot. The pollen from 
lightly-pruned Fredonia vines was more ef- 
fective in producing a set of fruit than that 
from vines severely pruned. After three 
years the weight of wood produced was the 
largest of any year since the start of the 
experiment, indicating that light pruning 
had not resulted in a decline in vigor of the 
vines. 

For Eye and Stomach 

One never goes far wrong in the use of 
spireas, hydrangeas, forsythias or any of 
the other frequently-seen shrubs but choice 
of not-so-common nursery stock can bring 
greater enjoyment. One of the too-seldom- 
seen shrubs is the Hanson bush cherry. It 
is moderate in cost, always neat in appear- 
ance and remarkably pest and disease free. 
No other comparable gardening investment 
will give greater returns in a feast for the 
appetite and a feast for the eyes. 

The bare branches and twigs of this 
cherry which grow in a most interesting 
formation, when whipped by strong winds 
in temperatures that dip to 20° below zero, 
stand firm and unscathed. Early in Spring 
tiny rosy buds suddenly burst into breath- 
taking white loveliness in a cloud of faintly 
fragrant bloom. 

When the fruit forms, the dark red cher- 
ries shining among the symmetrical green 
leaves present the festive look of Christmas 
in July. The cherries are not only a delight- 
ful taste treat eaten directly from the bush 
but are also delicious made into preserves. 
However, one needs to be alert to harvest 
any fruit since the cherries are most attrac- 
tive to the birds who relish them for an 
early morning repast. The final eye-appeal- 
ing picture is made by the vividly glowing 
leaves. 

— Vioia H. Sawyer. 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Whost are pinnae eee 


Sox ee = finsillles 


By H. GLEASON MATTOON 
Narberth, Pa. 


OXWOOD has its troubles but many of 

them are man-made. We sometimes 
think “there ought to be a law” making 
it a penal offense to hill up the soil around 
box bushes. In fact, we believe the law 
should be broad to prevent hilling of the 
soil around any tree or shrub. Where the 
idea originated that such a practice is 
beneficial we do not know but it has caused 
thousands of sickly plants. 

The root systems of all species of box are 
composed of masses of short fibrous roots 
most of which are in the top six inches of 
soil. Many of them are found within one- 
quarter inch of the surface. That is the way 
box normally grows. That is the way 
nature intended it to grow and thrive. 
Man, thinking he can do a better job, 
cultivates the soil under box thereby de- 
stroying many of the roots and then hills 
the soil around the trunk. The result is that 
the bark which should be exposed to the 
drying effects of the atmosphere after a 
rain is smothered under soil. Sometimes it 
dies but more often the plant is weakened 
and falls prey to spider mites, Volutella 
Wilt or other ills. 

Volutella Wilt which is one stage of the 
boxwood canker, Nectria rousselliana, will 
attack healthy plants but weak ones appear 
more susceptible. A protracted period of 
humid or rainy weather is ideal for the 
germination of the spores. The mycelium 
or root-like growth spreads through the 
tubes of the twigs, clogging them, thereby 
causing the twigs to die. After growing for 
a while this vegetative organism produces 
fruiting bodies which grow out of the bark. 
These are masses of spores or seed which 
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are carried by the wind or rain to other 
box which they infect. 

Close examination of dead or dying 
twigs will show small pinkish-white ex- 
crescenses on the bark. If so, the chances 
are that Volutella Wilt is present. If it is 
permitted to continue to spread into the 
larger branches it checks the transmission 
of plant food with the result that a large 
section of the bush suddenly dies. When 
this condition is reached, eradication of the 
fungus is all but impossible. 

In the early stages, that is as a leaf and 
twig infection, this disease can be con- 
trolled. First, cut out and burn all infected 
parts such as all twigs, branches and leaves 
on which the pinkish-white pustules ap- 
pear. Second, in the Spring remove and 
burn all leaves that lodge inside the bush. 
Third, spray the bush thoroughly inside 
and out when growth starts, using lime 
sulphur at one part to 50 of water or 
Bordeaux mixture at one pound to 10 
gallons of water. To be sure of control, two 
or three additional sprays with the same 
material should be applied at three-week 
intervals. 

Spider mites are even more common. 
Several species suck the sap from the 
foliage causing a mottling of the leaves. 
In severe infestations the leaves become 
dry and drop. These mites, red, green, 
brown or tan are tiny as minute specks of 
dust and live in compact, fine webs on ihe 
underside of the leaves. Mottling of the 
foliage is almost a sure indication of their 
presence. While an insecticide having ro- 
tenone or pyrethrum is effective in control- 
ling this pest providing ample pressure is 
used to break the compact web, a thorough 
hosing with clear water will be equally 
effective if it too is done with pressure. 
With the nozzle set for a forced stream 
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Most of us are familiar with boxwood as a low hedge. It can grow to huge size where Winters 
are not too severe. 








play it on the box directing the water 
toward the undersides of the leaves. A 
finely divided dusting sulphur applied dur- 
ing the Summer when the temperature is 
80 degrees or better will also control them. 

Other troubles of box are usually sec- 
ondary, that is, they attack it after it has 
become weak. The following rules for the 
care of box are recommended: 

1. Do not hill or otherwise change the 
grade of the soil around box and do not 
cultivate. If weeds appear pull them out 
by hand. 

2. During dry weather water thoroughly 
once every 10 days. 

8. Do not handle box when it is wet. 
This spreads disease. 

4. Mulch with well rotted manure in the 
Fall to the depth of two inches. This 
provides plant food and prevents heaving 
of the roots by alternate freezing and 
thawing. A year round mulch of rotted 
sawdust or peat moss is somewhat effective 
in keeping down weeds and retaining mois- 
ture. 


The Lazy Way 


Aithough I live in the country, I have 
a beautiful hedge around my lawn and some 
flower-beds. The multiple duties of country 
life have forced me to find quicker and 
easier ways of keeping weeds under control 
and avoid the expense of frequent watering 
of flowers and shrubs during the hot dry 
months of Summer, for we have only an 
electric pump. 

Two of my flower-beds are close to the 
house where the hot sun soon dries out the 
heavy soil and they used to require constant 
care but I have found that by keeping the 
flower beds mulched with an inch or more 
of grass clippings the ground not only stays 
moist and loose but the mulch eliminates 
almost all of the weeding besides. The an- 
nual favorites like sweet alyssum, petunias 
and dwarf marigolds respond to this treat- 
ment especially well and can be set closer 
together in the beds. 

I tried the same kind of grass mulch on 
a few of my shrubs and they grew so much 
faster than the others that now I do it to 
all of them. After digging around the hedge 
and shrubs in the Spring I spread a thick 
layer of the first grass clippings, let the sun 
dry them out, then dig them into the soil. 
The next clippings I leave on top and turn 
my attention to other things. It was es- 
pecially dry and hot this Summer but they 
all come through fine. 

—S. M. SyKgs. 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


Buttercup Squash 


We find the Buttercup squash very sat- 
isfactory for several reasons. It matures 
earlier than most Winter squashes, has a 
fine flavor, smooth texture and keeps well. 
In shape it is rather flattened with an odd 
button on the end. It is thickmeated, just 
the right size for the average family and 
fine for baking. 

— Apa B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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Your own rhntadenileons eee 


VOW SJ a 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCH 


HE amateur gardener can successfully 

grow his own rhododendrons and aza- 
leas from seed. The seed may be gathered 
by himself or purchased from specialists. 
It is even possible to “originate” a new 
hybrid from seeds that have been collected 
from a planting of selected hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons that have cross pollinated. 

The seed pods should be collected just 
as soon as they lose their green color and 
are turning brown. The pods will split soon 
after this and spill out their seeds. This 
usually happens about the time of the first 
frosts in the North. The native azaleas 
ripen their seed shortly after the rhodo- 
dendrons. 

After collecting, store the seed in a dry 
place for a short while to allow any green 
pods to dry out. After drying, crush the 
pods by spreading them on a board and go 
over them with a rolling pin or a piece of 
pipe. The seed may then be removed by 
sifting them out through a fine screen. If 
you are planting several varieties, the 
different kinds should be properly labeled 
and stored in small bottles at room tem- 
perature until planting time. 

For the gardener who has a small green- 
house, planting time may be at any time 
from early in January to the end of March. 
It is an advantage to get them started 
early so as to get the tiny plants well 
established during this first growing sea- 
son. The temperature of 60 degrees at 
night and up to 70 degrees during the day 
suits them well. a 

Prepare your flats by allowing a space 
between the boards on the bottom and 
cover this with a quarter-inch mesh gal- 
vanized wire. Over the wire bottom put 
several layers of broken pots or other coarse 
gravel or broken clinkers. For the planting 
medium, use equal parts of pulverized peat 
moss and clean sharp sand. Allow this 
mixture to soak in a tub of water over- 
night so that the peat will absorb as much 
water as possible and then fill the flat with 
this and tamp it level. Some growers will 
add some woodsy soil and leaf mold to 
this first mixture but I have found that 
the sand and peat alone will work just as 
well and there is no trouble with moss and 
weeds coming up. 

Sow the seed broadcast over the full area 
of the flat. Cover the seeds by sifting some 
dry peat moss through a mosquito wire 
screen. Only a fine covering is necessary. 
Water carefully with a fine spray. Be sure 
to water enough every day so the flats will 
not dry out. Some shade may also be given. 
After germination takes place in about two 
to three weeks the flats may be allowed to 
dry off a little each day. 
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After the plants have developed their 
first pair of true leaves they should be 
pricked off into flats where they are planted 
from one and one half to two inches apart. 
The same soil in which the seeds were 
sown may be used and to this about one 
part of woodsy soil or well decayed leaf- 
mold should be added. Oak leafmold is 
best if it is available because this is slightly 
acid. That is what your seedlings will need. 
The flats of seedlings may be carried in 
the greenhouse until the month of August 
or placed outside in a frame with lath shad- 
ing where they must be carefully watered 
and kept as cool as possible. If they are 
carried outside, protection from the hot 
drying Summer winds is essential. 

As the seedlings advance they may be 
gradually hardened off by giving them 
more light after about the first of August 
and the watering should be gradually with- 
held so as to get them in shape for the 
Winter. The hardy evergreen rhododen- 
drons may be wintered over in the cold- 
frame by covering the sash with several 
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layers of salt marsh hay. During warm 
sunny periods in the Winter the hay may 
be raked aside and the sash opened for 
ventilation. Azaleas are not as hardy when 
very small and are better wintered indoors 
in a cool house or pit. 

Early in May or before the plants start 
their growth they may be removed from 
their flats and planted in prepared beds 
for several years until they are placed in 
their permanent positions. Prepare the soil 
to a depth of about 12 inches using peat, 
sand and leafmold or peaty loam. It is not 
necessary to use as much sand as in the 
seed beds because the plants need drainage 
but also need more nourishment. Plant your 
seedlings from six to eight inches apart. 

These beds should be about five to six 
feet wide and as long as necessary to ac- 
commodate your plants with a plank siding 
and ends to hold in leaves for mulching for 
next Winter. These beds should also have 
a framework built up so that lath shading 
can be placed over them at about three or 
four feet above the plants during the hot 
dry periods of the Summer. Water liberally 
during this period and towards the end of 
the Summer. Remove the laths and hold 
back on the water to harden them for the 
Winter. 

Two year azaleas should be planted in a 
regular frame where sash may be placed 
over them for their first Winter outdoors 

See page 69 





The species rhododendrons, such as this maximum, do well from seed. 
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Ja Garden of AH. veils 


By DR. HELEN C. SCORGIE 
Harvard, Mass. 


HE heath family is large and there is 

great diversity among its members. The 
gardener may choose from the fairy bells 
on pygmy shrubs to the brilliant-flowered 
rhododendrons. Although any of these may 
be used to add interest and variety to the 
heath garden, it is with the genus from 
which the family takes its name, the heaths 
or ericas and a few others that the heath 
garden is largely concerned. 

Some are mountain plants, some are from 
rocky hillsides and many are found in low- 
lying heaths. Some, too, grow in damper 
locations than others but in the garden all 
thrive under the same conditions. Wherever 
they grow in the wild they have much sun- 
shine and always in the garden they need an 
open sunny location. The soil should be 
well-drained, subacid and very rich in hu- 
mus. No animal or chemical fertilizer should 
ever be used. A mulch applied in Spring 
will provide food and conserve moisture. 

One attractive feature of the heath garden 
is that it is a year-round garden of bloom. 
Only when the little shrubs are blanketed 
with snow do they close their pink buds 
tightly. When the snow melts under a 
Winter thaw or if the Winter is mild and 
the ground bare, the color deepens and the 
little bells expand and open. 

There are several Winter-blooming heaths 
but most of them are at home along the 
Mediterranean and these I have not tested 
as yet to see how they would endure the 
fickleness of a New England Winter. 


The alpine heath Erica carnea is perfectly 
hardy if protected from the Winter sun and 
many forms of it may be had from nurseries 
in this country. They differ in height from 
prostrate plants to little shrubs 10 inches or 
so high and the color of the flowers varies 
from white through shades of pale pink- 
lavender to a deep and glowing red-purple. 
The buds are formed in early Fall and in the 
earliest varieties begin to open in late 
November or early December when a period 
of severe cold is followed by a respite of a 
few balmy days of sunshine. Other varieties 
delay their blooming until late March 
when Spring has definitely arrived. All I 
have grown have been most free with their 
bloom. The individual flowers open over a 
long period and, after blooming, the corolla 
retains its bright color for a month or more 
so that the plant appears still in bloom 
until late in Spring. This attractiveness of 
the faded blossoms is found in many of the 
other heaths. 

Of the white forms of the alpine heath 
Springwood White which is prostrate is 
especially lovely. Ruby Glow isa brilliantly- 
colored variety. In bud it is hardly distin- 
guisable from the type and as the buds 
open they are only slightly brighter than 
the type but soon the color deepens and 
when the plant is in full bloom glows like 
living embers. 

As Spring advances Bruckenthalia spiculi- 
folia, the spike-heath, sends up spikes of 
soft pink bells with conspicuous protruding 
stamens. In many of the ericas and the 
calluna the branches spread out along the 
ground sending down fine rootlets as they 
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Erica carnea is perfectly hardy if shaded from the Winter sun 





go, but the spike-heath does not root along 
the branches, making it difficult to divide. 
It forms an upright little shrub with each 
branch terminating in a slender spike of 
delicate pink. There is said to be a white 
variety but I have never seen it listed by an 
American nursery. All its flowers open at 
the same time so that its blooming period is 
relatively short but it fills in a gap between 
the late-blooming forms of the alpine heath 
and the heaths of early Summer. 

The later forms of the alpine heath are 
still blooming when the Spring riot of 
flowering begins and as Spring changes into 
early Summer, before the delicate rose of 
the spike-heath has passed, the long proces- 
sion of Summer-blooming heaths has started 
to brighten the scene. 

The ling or bell heather, Erica cinerea, is a 
gnarled and twisted little shrub with tightly 
rolled dark green leaves. The flowers in 
terminal umbels are in shades of bright deep 
pink, sometimes approaching crimson. It is 
the most vividly colored of the heaths and 
has numerous attractive named varieties. 
Its albino is not as good as the gaily colored 
forms but Golden Hue with bright yellow 
foliage is a pleasant addition to the heath 
garden. It is difficult to choose among the 
numerous sorts but I am partial to C. D. 
Eason. 

Erica tetralix, the cross-leafed heath, 
overlaps the bell heather in bloom. It is dis 
tinctive in many ways and is said to be one 
of the hardiest heaths. The leaves which are 
comparatively broad and pale beneath are 
arranged in fours. The flowers are in clusters 
at the end of the stem and are large and 
globose with very small mouths. 

The dorset or fringed heath, E. ciliaris, 
continues the display. It is easily distin- 
guished by the long hairs that fringe the 
large leaves as indicated by its scientific 
name. It is not as woody as the rest of the 
heaths. The flowers are large and showy 
with less blue than the other species and 
form a short terminal raceme with the 
flowers usually all facing the same way. 
By many it is considered the most beautiful 
of the heaths but its beauty is somewhat 
marred to my mind by its habit of opening 
the lowest flowers first so that these are 
faded by the time the upper flowers have 
begun to bloom. The white variety Snow- 
flake is the most lovely and there is a hybrid 
with Erica tetralix called Dawn that is a 
beautiful clear pink. 

The last of the heaths to bloom is Frica 
vagans. Although it is known as the cornish 
heath, its scientific name, vagans or wander- 
ing heath, is more appropriate as it is native 
not only of Cornwall but also of Eire, South 
Europe, North Africa and Asia. It is a de- 
lightfully fresh looking little shrub whether 
in bloom or not with narrow, shining, bright 
green leaves. The flowers are in dense, 
terminal racemes. It is reputed to be the 
tallest of the heaths, reaching three feet 
but those I have grown have not attained 
more than half this height. The variety 
Mrs. P. F. Maxwell is one of the most de- 
lectable of all the heaths with an abundance 

See page 68 
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ss there a real gardener anywhere who does 
not yearn for a little greenhouse of his 
own, a place where he can continue to grow 
things while the snow is deep and cold is 
keen? Few gardeners, however, can afford 
even a bit of glass these days. 

About a year ago, many of the 200 mem- 
bers of the Maplewood (New Jersey) Gar- 
den Club discovered that they wanted a 
greenhouse but, unlike most gardeners, they 
did something about it. Accordingly, the 
first of this year found the club in possession 
of a range about 10 feet wide and 116 feet 
long. Each member is entitled to a share of 
space in this house after a space for propa- 
gation was set aside. It works out that al- 
ready 72 members have each signed up for 
nine square feet of bench — nine square feet 
in which they can grow whatever they want 
as they want it regardless of the weather! 

This in itself is not as remarkable as is the 
fact that the club members, both men and 
women — for it is a co-ed club — kept the 
cost of the house way, way down by doing 
all the work possible themselves. Between 
August and November when much of the 
work was carried out members gave more 
than 1,000 man-hours of hard labor to 
build their club greenhouse. 

Cooperation between everyone, club 
members and community officials both, has 
been characteristic of the project. Here is 
how the job was worked. The Town of 
Maplewood owns and operates a large 
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greenhouse for the use of its park depart- 
ment. When the greenhouse committee of 
the Maplewood Garden Club got right down 
to brass tacks it was determined that it 
would be better to work with the Town 
rather than to build a separate house of its 
own. So, the club made an agreement with 
the Town by which the club’s new house 
would be built as a lean-to addition to the 
Town’s greenhouse with the title to the new 
addition to rest with the Town. 

The club then went to work to raise 
money and the sum of $2500 was soon 
pledged. This amount is eventually to be 
repaid to the subscribers as the money is 
raised by means of a series of card parties 
and various entertainments. 

However, prices being what they are, 
$2500 was clearly far from enough for the 
new greenhouse. It would buy the materials 
but it would not meet the cost of labor in- 
volved in construction. So, the men mem- 
bers of the club stood up and volunteered to 
do the work themselves. This meant giving 
up golf and that sort of thing and even the 
neglecting of their own gardens, for the job 
meant working every Saturday, every holi- 
day and several evenings each week. But 
they wanted the greenhouse, so these busi- 
ness and professional men fell to work: 
digging, moving dirt, grading, mixing con- 
crete, laying walls of concrete blocks, setting 
up the framework of benches, sawing cy- 
press lumber to floor and side-wall the 
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benches, running yards and yards of pipe 
for the heating system, painting the entire 
greenhouse and, finally, building steps, 
walks and landscaping the exterior. 

So far as is known, this is the only green- 
house built by a garden club for the use of 
its members. Officers of the club include: 
president, Joseph P. Skirdlant; vice presi- 
dents, Mrs. William J. Gray and Horace 
Volz; secretaries, Mrs. Hugh T. Morgan 
and Miss Betty Laurance; treasurer, W. P. 
Dickson. The club now has 181 members. 

At the dedicatory ceremonies speakers in 
addition to President Skirdlant included: 
Edwin C. Rebholz, finance chairman; 
Adrian B. Hubers, construction chairman; 
Richard Walter, advisory chairman; Mrs. 
Fred Mosley, ways and means chairman; 
Edwin W. Barbehenn, township engineer; 
Melvin V. Gibbons, president of the Civic 
Association and Mrs. Louis M. Hull, presi- 
dent of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. 

Now in its 18th year, the Maplewood 
Garden Club has always been an active 
organization. In addition to the customary 
garden club activities, it stages an annual 
Fall flower and vegetable show, it holds 
plant sales each Spring and Fall, it sponsors 
a large and active Junior Garden Club, it 
sponsors a civic project of replacing trees 
damaged by last year’s ice storm, it has an- 
other project of replacing overgrown ever- 
green home foundation plantings, it is sup- 
porting a war memorial planting of pink 
flowering dogwood and it supports a com- 
munity rose garden which it originated a.d 
keeps in good condition. 

—W.H.C. 


Cortland Apple 


Just 50 years ago the Cortland apple was 
one of 11 seedlings produced in a cross be- 
tween McIntosh and Ben Davis on the 
grounds of the experiment station at Ge- 
neva, N. Y. Cortland now ranks third in 
volume of production in New York, being 
topped only by McIntosh and R. I. Green- 
ing. According to reports from the state 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
1,410,000 bushels of Cortland were pro- 
duced in 1948. 


New Juice Tomato 


A new tomato which is outstanding for 
juice, catchup and chili sauce because of its 
good red color is listed in the new seed cat- 
alogs. The variety has been named Red 
Jacket and was developed by the Vegetable 
Crops Division at the Experiment Station 
in Geneva, N. Y. It was first introduced 
in 1947. 

Red Jacket differs decidedly from stand- 
ard tomato varieties. The leaves resemble 
those of the potato plant and are thick and 
very large. This heavy foliage gives good 
color to the fruits throughout the season. 
The foliage is rather susceptible to leaf 
diseases but these can be kept under con- 
trol by following a correct spray schedule. 
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FEBRUARY is the month of snow. The 
white stuff has been accumulating for two 
months now and it is piled up along the 
roads higher than a man’s head, while in 
the lee of wind-swept spots there are drifts 
10 feet or more deep. Of course, the snow is 
a blessing. It banks the house and barn so 
that the wind is kept out. The garden, too, 
sleeps safely under the warmth. Let the 
temperature sink to 20 below or even more 
— it’s hardly more than just freezing under 
the snow. Yet, oddly enough, February is 
also the month when the first signs of 
Sping become apparent. The bleached, 
white desolation of the January sky is being 
replaced by a brighter blue and, believe it 
or not, if you bend over a place where you 
know a brook is running, you can hear the 
water laughing way down under the ice and 
drifted white. Twigs of trees, especially 
brush, glisten in the sun as their varnish 
softens and, though it may take some 
imagination, it is clear that the buds of the 
willows along the river are swollen. Any 
day now, the first wild flower of the year 
may be found. If, on snowshoes or skiis, you 
wander down into a swamp, perhaps, you 
will find a mudbank swept clean of ice by 
the stream. There, sure enough, the pointed 
cowls of the skunk cabbage will open any 
day. The birds seem more perky, too, as if 
they knew that the worst is over and it will 
not be long before the merry chickadees 
will desert our feeding station, leaving us 
for the deep woods where they have serious 
business to accomplish. But, of course, the 
greatest and the surest sign of Spring comes 
when, some morning, the ’phone rings and 
a friend cries, ““Sap’s a running!”. Then you 
bustle up to your sugar bush and get busy. 
There’s no money in making syrup or sugar, 
considering the wood burned and the time 
spent but what countryman begrudges ei- 
ther in exchange for the magic odors and 
colors of sugar-time — and the taste of the 
all but crystal-clear first run syrup on a 
heap of buckwheat cakes just oozing fresh, 
unsalted butter? When that happens to- 
wards the end of the month — or maybe 
early next month, then Spring is just around 
the corner and we are all but over the hill. 


MODERN travel is, I suppose, wonderful. 
At least it is rapid. I can cover up to 3,000 
miles now between breakfast and supper — 
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with luck. It means that I can attend to 
business adequately and still have more 
time to spend on the farm. Yet, I think I 
miss a great deal, as compared to more 
leisurely getting around. Even an auto, 
when you drive yourself, robs you of much 
of what there is to see. The other day I 
went over a piece of road that I have driven 
100 times or more. Snow was deep, so, in- 
stead of driving, I borrowed a pair of 
horses, filled an old pung with straw, 
wrapped up in blankets and off we went. 
Took us seven hours to do what the car 
would have done in one—but I saw 
beauty on that road that I have never seen 
before, vistas and groupings that, although 
always there, I had never had the oppor- 
tunity to see. 


OFTEN the humblest flowers are very 
beautiful. I visited recently a friend of mine, 
a retired grower for the Philadelphia mar- 
ket. He formerly grew great quantities of 
orchids and other exotics. I knew he had 
kept a small house for his own puttering 
when he sold out and I expected that he 
had saved some of his best orchids for it. 
Imagine my astonishment when he showed 
me his little house filled with blue violets. 
“T like them best,” he explained — and, 
you know, I think I do too. 


THERE is a plant my mother called star of 
Bethlehem. Botanically it is Campanula 
isophylla. It is not too easy to grow as a 
house plant. There was another plant of 
which she was very fond, the calla-leaved 
begonia — a species with white leaves that 
resemble calla lilies. This, particularly, is 
difficult to grow. The other week, in a 
shabby shack across from a whistle stop in 
the midst of blizzard-swept South Dakota, 
where I went to keep from freezing to death 
while waiting for a belated train, I saw both 
plants in magnificent development. Each 
was growing in a large-sized tomato can 
with the gaudy labels still intact. I have 
never seen better plants of these two old- 
fashioned things anywhere; no florist could 
approach them. The good lady reported 
that she watered them with cold tea. I sus- 
pect it was the steamy warmth of the 
kitchen that was really responsible but I 
did not say so. I just admired them. 








ONE of the surprising things to me is that 
in spite of all the talk about DDT and its 
effectiveness, practically nothing is heard 
about its discoverer. However, I was glad to 
learn only recently that the value of his 
work has been recognized at last and he has 
been honored with the 1948 Nobel Prize in 
medicine. The gentleman is Dr. Paul Muel- 
ler of Basel, Switzerland. The award comes 
to 159,772 Swedish crowns — about $44,- 
000 in our money. Of course, the award was 
made for the thousands of lives he saved 
from disease during the war, but his con- 
tribution to horticulture has also been 
great. 


IT IS very rarely that we think of where 
the mint flavor comes from for the tons and 
tons of chewing gum masticated in the 
United States every year — or of that which 
goes into some of the mint juleps. How- 
ever, I understand that the growing of 
mint has become a multi-million dollar 
business in this country. Traditionally, 
most of our oil of peppermint came from 
Michigan and Indiana and they still pro- 
duce the larger share — but I am told that 
the Pacific Northwest is now challenging 
that supremacy. In fact, this year they are 
expecting to take in almost $4,500,000. 
Ten years ago the mint brought in only 
$200,000. Furthermore, the Northwest 
can produce more per acre than the older 
regions. The latter generally run between 
20 and 30 pounds of oil to the acre, while 
Oregon averaged 50 pounds last year. 


OVER the years, many jests have been 
aimed at the “bonny Scots” for their thrift 
but there are many ways in which that 
thrift pays — and pays well. Just the other 
day I was reading about the new cloth, 
called “‘Ardil,” soon to be manufactured in 
Dumfries, Scotland — from peanuts! It is 
claimed that this new material has all the 
advantages of wool and none of its disad- 
vantages. It is moth-proof and crease-proof, 
resilient, soft, warm to the touch and dyes 
like wool. According to present plans it is 
not intended to replace wool but to com- 
plement it and open up new fields because 
of its ability to combine well with other 
fibers. 

As I understand it, Ardil is made from 
the protein in the peanuts which is ex- 
tracted after the oil is removed and before 
the carbohydrates are converted into cattle 
food. Therefore, this ties in well with Brit- 
ain’s plans, for in Africa a tremendous 
peanut-growing project has been launched 
to increase the world’s supply of oil. There, 
mile after mile has been cleared and planted 
to peanuts in one of the greatest horti- 
cultural projects ever undertaken. 


FROM Hawaii, a friend sent me, air mail, a 
spray of orchids, blue vandas. I have had 
them on my desk for 10 days now and they 
are just beginning to fade. You know, when 
you can have flowers in Vermont that come 
from the opposite side of the world it is 
really something. The only trouble is — 
every time I look at the orchids — my feet 
start itching to go back there. 
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LETTERS 


Cuthbertson Sweet Peas 


Dear Editor —I am glad to answer the in- 
quiry of Dr. Sharpe in Horticulture with 
reference to the Cuthbertson sweet peas. I 
have been growing sweet peas, both com- 
mercially and as a private gardener, off 
and on for 40 years; and certainly I think 
that for the home garden this strain of peas 
is much superior to anything I have seen. 
I grew two lots of them in the season of 
1948: one in a garden near Boston and one 
at my summer home on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. The sweet peas which I tried to grow 
in Boston were almost a total failure, but 
this I attribute entirely to the soil and 
weather conditions. On the other hand, 
those which I grew at the Vineyard pro- 
duced such a profusion of flowers that it 
was almost impossible to keep them cut. 
From a short 20-foot row I was able to keep 
the house supplied from the first of July 
right through until Labor Day and at 
times it was impossible to see the foliage 
on these sweet peas because of the great 
masses of blooms. I did have some trouble 
with certain of the colors not germinating 
but the pink one was unequalled for bloom 
and growth. I shall most certainly grow 
these sweet peas another year, and would 
recommend them for use in this climate. 
Disagreeing with Dr. Sharpe, I consider 
them a great improvement over any other 
sweet peas of the 20th century for outdoor 
use. 
— NELson Coon. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Showy Slipper 


Dear Editor — In Horticulture I saw a note 
about showy pink lady slippers, asking if 
anyone ever grew one for at least several 
years. Since my husband died in 1940, I 


have bought scarcely a new plant but have | 


tried to care for those I had. I have kept a 
garden book for years, planned for my own 
pleasure: time of bloom, special beauties, 
lovely pictures, interesting clippings, etc. 








The Armchair Shopper 


takes pleasure in easing your gift shopping, by presenting 

Sine, attractive and unusual gift items from man 

Shop now, easily and wisely, using HORTICULTURE’S 
columns as your guide. 


laces. 


























The first mention of showy lady slipper is | 


in the 1938 book, with seven blooms. I 
must have bought it the Fall of 1937. The 
1939 book mentions it with seven blooms 
also. In 1940 there were seven stems, one 
with two blooms and one having no bloom 
— that year being at its best June 12, 13. 
In 1944 it carried seven stems and nine 
blooms. Due to my own carelessness, the 
story comes to sadness. Several years ago 
in digging nearby early in Spring, I nearly 
chopped its head off and although it tries 
so hard, it looks pretty crippled but it is 
still there where I first planted it in low 
ground among primulas and Lilium su- 
perbum. It has given much pleasure to my- 
self and a few intimate friends. Always it 
surprises me and yet seems an easy thing 
to grow. The wonder is that many people 
who have plenty do not spend more money 
for some such choice beauties. 
— Mrs. Ne.uie M. CuiarK. 

Bristol, Mass. 
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; Tea keeps the flavor in tea, i! 
so I keep my fine teas in / 
» bulk and promptly pack to iW 

i your individual order. 


JASMINE 

i! DARJEELING 

(§ CHINA GREEN 

i? CHINA CONGOU 

iV FORMOSA OOLONG 

iW LAPSANG SOUCHONG 
Also Special Blends 

§ $3.50 the pound, postpaid 
(Your questions invited) 

‘ Purveyor of Fine Teas 


4j OCEANSIDE, N. Y. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE 
YARNS 


For quality hand-kniting 
and hand-weaving. Spun | 
from virgin wool only 








Send for free samples and price list 


THOMAS HODGSON & SONS | 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Good News for the Birds! * 
ALL METAL 
HANGING 
FEEDER 


Price $5 
Postpald to 300 miles 
WITH A FILL OF PACKARD BIRDFOOD 


Automatic «¢ Sheltered «+ Permanent 


WINTHROP PACKARD "Kiss" ° 


Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue Free 























HOMEMADE CANCY 


Creamy, rich, with a flavor that only 
fresh dairy and farm products can | 
give. Send for your free Mail Order | 
Booklet today and choose your favor- | 
ites from our varied assortment. | 
MARCY FARM CANDY, Dept. 
H3, 1173 Chestnut Street, Newton | 
Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts. 
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..- that “twirls-up” to become 
a card, luncheon, end 
or occasional table 


You wouldn’t believe that a beautifully 
proportioned Duncan 
Phyfe table so 
expertly crafted could 
be so low in price— 
and at the same 
time so useful. 
Because of our 
exclusive feature, the table rises from 
= nineteen to twenty-nine 
Se =P) inches, by twirling the 
FDS, top. Superior to any 
F type of folding table, it 
{~~ is firm and steady at any 
height because the threaded 
steel support, which rises 
out of the pedestal is precision tooled. 
Locks in any position. __, ; ; 
Top measures 30’’x 30” \}i—>- el 
when leaves are up, , ee 
when down 30’x 18”. 
Available in honey- 
maple, mahogany or 
walnut, hand-rubbed, 
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satin smooth finish. Delivered at $39.50. 
($42.50 west of Mississippi.) Send check 
or money order. 


Themen Craig 


CRAFTSMAT 


Box 46A, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


A i nd English: 
GARDEN ; tee eat tee ome ol Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 


@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 

Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Seeds for England 


To help some 250,000 English families 
who are trying to make a new home in pre- 
fabricated houses erected on sites ravaged 
by bombs, a campaign has been launched 
in Boston to raise funds with which to buy 
flower and vegetable seeds to send to them. 
The seeds will be distributed by the Wom- 
en’s Voluntary Services under the direction 
of Lady Reading. The organization, bearing 
the name, Seeds For England Fund, has as 
its treasurer, Allan Forbes, State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. Garden club mem- 
bers, gardeners, non-gardeners and horti- 
culturists have expressed their support of 
the effort. 


Garden Week 


For the first time, Greater Boston is to 
have a Garden Week — a period of seven 
days when the great gardens and famous 
historical homes of the section will be open 
to the public. Garden week is to be spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and the dates have been tentatively 
set as June 24 to 29 inclusive. Details will 
be announced subsequently. The Executive 
Committee comprises: Miss Mary May 
Binney, chairman; Mrs. John S. Ames; 
Mrs. A. C. Burrage; Mrs. J. H. Cunning- 
ham; Mrs. William A. Parker; Mrs. Roger 
S. Warner; Mrs. Edwin S. Webster; Mrs. E. 
R. Weld and Mrs. Irving C. Wright. 


Pennsylvania Meeting 


The February meeting of the German- 
town (Pa.) Horticultural Society will be 
held February 7. The location will be Ver- 
non Hall and the feature “Spring Bulbs”. 
Dr. Ralph M. Sargent, Haverford, Pa., will 
also speak on “‘ Wild Flowers of the Blue 
Ridge”. 


Orchid Night 


Tuesday evening, Feb. 15 the Gardeners’ 
and Florists’ Club of Boston, the oldest 
organization of its kind in North America, 
will hold Orchid Night. The meeting will be 
held at 8:00 p.m. at Horticultural Hall. In 
addition to a panel discussion, there will be 
an illustrated lecture by Max Cohen of 
Orchidvale and several exhibits of orchids. 


Arkansas Society 


The Arkansas Horticultural Society held 
its 66th annual convention at Springdale, 
Ark. The officers elected for 1949 are as 
follows: H. R. Pitts of Lincoln, president; 
Paul Brogdon of Springdale, vice-president ; 
Dr. Earl Allen of Fayetteville, secretary; 
Thomas Rothrock of Johnson, treasurer; 
Dr. J. E. Vaile of Fayetteville, Frank Pat- 
terson and Carl Tromble of Bentonville, 
Forrest Rogers of Lincoln and I. R. Roth- 
rock of Springdale, directors. 





Worcester Club 


At the annual meeting of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Garden Club, held recently, the 
following officers were elected for 1949: 
president, Mrs. Paul C. Washburn; vice 
president, Mrs. Robert W. Stoddard; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Loue E. Stockwell; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles N. 
Dewey; treasurer, Mrs. E. Claire Butler; 
directors, Mrs. Richard A. Heald and Mrs. 
Harold Ashey. 

Maryland Pilgrimage 

April 29 through May 9 the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Maryland will hold their 
12th annual state-wide House and Garden 
Pilgrimage. Many famous old homes and 
gardens will be opened, the proceeds being 
used for the maintenance of the Hammond- 
Harwood House which is open to the public 
at all times as a museum. The state is di- 
vided into areas, each of which is opened to 
the public one day. 

Beach Plum Growers 

A group of 50 persons, mostly in New Eng- 
land, have formed the Cape Cod Beach 
Plum Growers’ Association. Officers have 
been elected as follows: president, Ben D. 
Fleet, East Sandwich; vice-president, Chan- 
ning N. Baker, Harwichport; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Ina S. Snow, North Truro; 
executive board, Joseph H. Putnam of 
Orleans, Frank H. Jones of Brewster, Wil- 
fred Wheeler of Hatchville, George Graves 


of Boston and Mrs. Grace B. Cahoon of 
South Chatham. 





Horticulture’s Loveliest © 


come from 


WAYSIDE 


There are many wonderful new varieties avail- 
able at Wayside this year . . . exclusive intro- 
ductions, so delightfully different and unusual 
you will want to know all about them. Wayside 
Gardens’ splendid new catalog contains full de- 
scriptions, hundreds of fine color illustrations, 
and scores of helpful hints for better gardens. 


® 
SHASTA DAISY, White Giant 
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Lovely PERENNIALS 
Described below are a few of the 18 exciting 
new perennials—all guaranteed superior 
quality “Root-Strength” plants. 

Two New Border Pinks. Dianthus Evange- 
line. Illustrated above (soft persian rose) 
and Dinah (deep persian rose with maroon 
center) flower profusely spring and fall... 
grow 8 to 10 inches tall. 

Three Hardy English Asters. “Peace’’, 
“Plenty” and “Prosperity”. Charming pink- 
lavender, soft blue and rose pink. Easy to 
grow anywhere, they produce 2” flowers. 
Shasta Daisy. White Giant. Noteworthy 
new shasta daisy so completely double it re- 
sembles a lovely white pompon. Of easiest 
culture, this remarkable perennial produces 
flowers 2%” in diameter, opening layer 
upon layer to 1% inches deep. 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


a 


Wayside 


Lovely ROSES 


Hybrid Tea, California Centennial. A 
vigorous grower. Gorgeous flowers of the 
most brilliant, glowing, deep, crimson red 
in existence. The velvety petals are amaz- 
ingly heavy—will not fade or turn blue. 

Hybrid Tea, Sleigh Bells. Huge, heavy 
substance flowers of sparkling white—very 


long stemmed and tragrant. Plants are 


sturdy with glossy disease-resistant foliage. 


Lovely SHRUBS 


Lilac, Esther Staley. Healthy, vigorous 
plants bear exquisite, single, La France pink 
blooms. Unquestionably the finest of- pink 
tinted lilacs-—a decided improvement over 
the rare, so-called pink, “‘Lucie Baltet’’. 
Lilac, Clarke’s Giant. The largest and best 
lilac ever introduced. Great clusters of ex- 
quisite, soft, gentian-blue flowers 12 inches 
or more in length. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


{/most 200 pages, with hundreds of flowers illustrated in their natural 
colors. Thousands of gardeners rely on this book, year after year, as their 


source book of ideas and the finest worthwhile new plants. Complete cul- 


tural instructions for each item. To be sure you get your copy it is neces- 


sary that you enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 
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Garden Digest 


Old Remedy Revived 


According to Dr. C. M. McCay of the Animal Nutrition 
Laboratory at Ithaca, N. Y., rhubarb juice protects teeth against 
erosion by acids. Dr. McCay has also found that mixing with 
lemon juice will prevent the acid in the latter from dissolving the 
surface enamel of the teeth, as found occasionally when very 
large quantities are taken. It was also found that some of the 
popular soft drinks also have a tendency to dissolve the surface 
of teeth. However, it has long been known that both rhubarb 
and spinach contain considerable quantities of oxalic acid which 
unites with calcium to form an insoluble compound. Apparently, 
this is what happens and is the manner in which the teeth are 
protected. Therefore, investigation is now being carried out to 
determine how much rhubarb juice or sauce must be taken in to 
protect the teeth without “tying up” in insoluble form the 
calcium which must also be taken into the body as food. 


Storage of Seeds 


An interesting report has been released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the effects of temperature and 
humidity on the storage of seeds. The report is the work of E. H. 
Toole, Vivian K. Toole and E. A. Gorman. Fifteen kinds of 
vegetable seeds — bean, cabbage, carrot, celery, corn, cucumber, 
lettuce, okra, onion, pea, pepper, spinach, tomato, turnip and 
watermelon — were stored at various temperatures and degrees 
of humidity. None of the seeds tested decreased noticeably in 
germination at 50° and 50 per cent humidity after 36 weeks. At 
80° and 80 per cent humidity nearly all seeds showed a complete 
loss of viability. Of those tested, the tomato was the most 
resistant to the unfavorable conditions and the onion the least. 
Spinach, onion, lettuce and turnip seeds showed a marked increase 
of abnormal seedlings. Seeds stored in glass vials retained their 
viability better than those exposed to the air regardless of the 
degree of humidity. 


Selenate on Boxwood 


Henry L. Skinner reports in the Morris Arboretum Bulletin 
(Chestnut Hill, Pa.) that sodium selenate is effective in controlling 
the mite, leaf miner, psylla and to a large vxtent the nematodes of 
boxwood. Although other amounts were used, the most desirable 
appeared to be about one gram per square foot of soil before 
growth commenced in the Spring. First, the soil was soaked 
thoroughly with a hose and: then the selenate, dissolved in water, 
was sprinkled on. Except for a slight stunting effect upon nor- 
mally vigorous plants the first season no harmful effects were 
noted. With English box, B. sempervirens, however, control was 
not satisfactory with either the leaf-eating insects or the nema- 
todes. As with other poisons, selenium products must be handled 
with great care — and not on food plants. 


A New Tree Disease 


A serious dying back of limbs on maples in Connecticut last 
Summer was reported by John B. Woodruff and Oscar Warner 
in Arborist’s News. Sugar, Norway and red maples were attacked, 
primarily those 12 inches in diameter or over. The die-back was 
characterized by a sudden wilting and browning of the leaves 
and eventual death of the ends of the branches. Initial infections 
appeared low in the crown but as the disease progressed branches 
throughout the crown became infected. In all cases there was a 
sharp line of demarcation between the infected and the healthy 
bark. So far, no definite methods of control have been advanced 
other than removing the infected branches and sterilizing the 
tools. 


February 1949 











New Solar Greenhouse 


Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Fresh flowers all year ‘round .... varieties you never 


thought you could grow before... . seedlings by the 
thousands to set outdoors this spring . . . . It’s easy in this 
new Solar Greenhouse ....in fact gardening is ever so 


much easier in a greenhouse than in the outdoor garden 
.... everything is arranged to make plant life healthy and 
luxurious. Solar pictured measures 14 ft. wide... . any 
length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. Materials come cut-to-fit 
for easy erection on your grounds by any good mechanic, 
or we can furnish the building complete in localities where 
we have workmen. Write for folder. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 







Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


We also make the Easy-to-Put-Up Orlyt Greenhouse 
— See Page 69 


FIRST TIME EVER 
OFFERED IN AMERICA! 


The New 


ANCHUSA CAESPITOSA 
(BLUE STARS) 











Fe mounds of clear Gentian Blue in 
May, June and July there’s nothing 
that quite equals this important new mem- 
ber of the Anchusa family. 

Full, tufted mounds of lovely blue are 
formed by rigid stems 15 to 18 inches high, 
which branch freely and are simply loaded 
with flowers. New blooms appear as quickly 
as old ones drop off. Even in August when 
only the long silvery green foliage and a 
few stray florets are left, visitors are drawn 
to it. 

This is the first offering of Anchusa 
Caespitosa (Blue Stars) in America! All 
plants are guaranteed to live and bloom. 
Priced at only $2 per plant; 3 for $5; 6 for 
$10. Use convenient coupon below to order. 
Jackson & Perkins Co., 430 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New YORK. 





18’ Masses of lovely, elusive gentian bive 
for your garden! 


OC) Send 48-page Natural Color Spring Catalog Free 


G2 OS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOeeeeeees 
! JACKSON & PERKINS CO. (World's Largest # 
b Rose Growers) ! 
g 430 Kose Lane, Newark, New YORK t 

i 
: I enclose $......... At proper Spring planting time for my locality, send me post- 4g 
g paid (NO.) . plants of Anchusa & esa. 1 
‘ ar \ : 
8 NAME..... ond an ' 
| , 7 * 
: RR 8 FR REO ce Cee : 
i ust <taorsodieibidndousmesagaintciusnbaes STATE. : 
1 . 

J 
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NEW VARIETIES! 


in HENDERSON'S 


1949 FLORISTS and 
GROWERS 





Write for your FREE copy today 


For Better Stock 


Plant HENDERSON'S Tested Seeds 
FINER VARIETIES - STRONGER PLANTS 


New, more beautiful and bountiful 
flowers and vegetable strains. Vari- 
eties that bring the highest price in 
the markets. 


When you plant — 
it pays to plant the best 


1949 marks HENDER- 
SON’S 102nd year of 
service to Florists, Grow- 
ers and Nurserymen. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


81 HENDERSON BUILDING 
35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Britain's Most Beautiful Gardens 


. . . unfold themselves to you each month 
in the delightful pages of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED — foremost British 
horticultural journal. Leading experts 
contribute authoritative articles. De- 
tailed reviews of latest British and Euro- 
pean varieties, unique features on new 
and uncommon plants, etc. 





Britains Leading Horticultural Monthly 


GARDENING 


RATED CUDeAeenE 
women |LLUSTRATED 


Send only 
$1.30 for One 
Year (Twelve 
consecutive 
issues sent to 
your address 
from Lon- 
don). Two 
Years $2.50. 
Three Years 
$3.50. 








To GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., } 
U. S. Subscription Office (Gi. 72), 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for......... 
year(s). | enclose remittance value.............0e0008 


atl..P\) PLY 
Address see ‘pErRO* «tM he ee | 











SOCIETIES 


Six Score Years 


One cannot help but wonder what the 16 
men who met to form the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at 744 Congress 
Street, Boston, on February 24, 1829, would 
say if they were to come in and behold just 
one day’s activities at present-day Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

That day a snowstorm had filled the 
streets of the city with drifts and, although 
the weather conditions have not altered 
greatly, interest in horticulture has in- 
creased many hundredfold. These horti- 
culturists could scarcely have dreamed that 
the Society they formed would become one 
of the outstanding institutions of its kind 
in the world. 

From its beginning, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society has, in keeping with 
its original purposes and ideals, developed 
to meet the increasing interest in horticul- 
ture. The vision which these founders pos- 
sessed is evident by one of their first acts — 
to award premiums for, “The invention or 
discovery of any new matter in horticulture, 
or some important improvement therein 
or for the exhibition to the Society of any 
fruits, vegetables or plants of their growth 
or cultivation, and either new in their kind 
or of uncommon excellence as to quality, or 
for any new and successful method of culti- 
vating any kind of esculent vegetables, 
fruits, ornamental flowers or ornamental 
shrubs, or trees, or any other subjects con- 


| nected with horticulture.” These premiums 


are still being awarded today. 

The study of horticulture, especially 
ornamental horticulture, was new in 1829. 
The tomato had been brought to Salem in 
1802 but was viewed with suspicion and, al- 
though the potato was introduced in 1629 it 


| was not considered of importance until 125 


years later. 

The practice of horticulture then was con- 
fined to those who had time and money. 
Only the rich could afford to import pre- 
cious flower seeds, experiment with the new 
varieties of vegetables and devote time to 
ornamental horticulture. The ordinary per- 
son was too busy earning his daily bread. 

Because of the constant growth of inter- 
est in horticulture, the Society has had to 
expand its quarters three times during the 
past century. The present Horticultural! 
Hall was built in 1901 at a total cost of 
$515,997; about 30 times the cost of the first 
Hall. All of the exhibits of the Society are 
held in the Hall except the Spring Show, 
which has grown to such gigantic size that 
a larger building is needed. Horticultural 
Hall has come to be the horticultural center 
of America. It houses not only the Society 





| but also various other organizations such as 


the New England Gladiolus Society, the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
the Gourd Society of America, the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society 
and many others. 

The story of the library of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society is both interest- 


' ing and intriguing. It is not by chance that 


it has grown to be the largest horticultural 
library in the world. The library has al- 
ways been an important part of the Society 
and one of the many features of member- 
ship is the privilege of drawing books. 
Many hundreds of books go out each year 
to persons all over the country interested in 
increasing their horticultural knowledge. 

The magazine Horticulture was taken 
over by the Society in 1922 and now for 27 
years it has gone to every member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society as 
well as to every member of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Horticultural Society and the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York. It also goes 
to thousands of other subscribers around the 
globe. It is considered the outstanding 
horticultural magazine published today and 
it maintains the high standards of the 
Society. 

With the spread of interest in horticul- 
ture the Society has grown to include nearly 
12,000 members. Although it began as an 
organization of wealthy estate owners and 
still includes many, the Society now is 
basically made up of the amateur “‘back- 
yard gardener” who works the soil with his 
own hands. If his petunias are blighted 
with a new disease, he calls the Society for 
advice. He goes to the shows, attends the 
lectures and considers Horticulture his gar- 
dening guide. 

On February 24, 1949, the streets of 
Boston may be filled with drifts again and 
men with vision will still be working for the 
advancement of horticulture through the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

— SHIRLEY DANIELSON JOHNSTON. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Boston Flower Shows 


FLOWER SHOWS to be held by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall in 1949. 


JANUARY 20 and 21: Camellia Show. 

MARCH 13 to 19: Spring Flower Show 
(Mechanics Building). 

MAY 2 and 3: Daffodil Show. 

MAY 24 and 25: Tulip Show. 

JUNE 16 and 17: Peonies, Iris and Roses. 

AUGUST 23 and 24: Exhibition of the 
Products of Children’s Gardens. 

AUGUST 26 and 27: Gladiolus Show. 


OCTOBER 13, 14 and 15: Harvest 
Show. 

NOVEMBER 38 to 6: Autumn Flower 
Show. 


(Dates subject to change.) 


New England Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


Sofne of our early Spring wild flowers are 
so frail and delicate that it seems surprising 
they can withstand the cold winds and 
storms. Among these are the wood anemone 
or windflower and its sister, the rue anem- 
one. No wonder the anemone is praised by 
the poets and that legends have clustered 
about it, although these refer mostly to the 
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european anemone. Nothing, however, 
could be more poetic than our own delicate 
species and Pliny is supposed to have said 
that only the wind could open the anemones. 

The wood anemone and the rue anemone 
grow closely together all through our New 
England woods but there is little tempta- 
tion to pick them as they often wilt before 
they can be put into water. It is sometimes 
possible to dig up a little plant in flower 
with a ball of earth so that its roots are not 
disturbed and enjoy it in the house for sev- 
eral days but it is far lovelier in its native 
woodland. 

It seems perfectly adapted to its environ- 
ment. Its stem trembles and bends in the 
wind but it is firmly anchored by its hori- 
zontal rootstock and no blast can break its 
slender and pliable stem. The wood anem- 
one is distinguished from the rue anemone 
by its single flower on each stalk, while the 
latter has flowers in clusters. Two other 
anemones may be counted among our native 
wild flowers: one, the tall Summer or 
thimbleweed anemone and the other the 
long-fruited anemone. They are taller, 





coarser, come later in the season and are not | 


to be compared with the windflowers. 


A Living Mulch 


A bed of lilies at a tree’s feet will lend 
charm to a growing tree and a helping hand, 
too, because it will act as a mulch to keep 
intruding sod away. 

The bed can be planted right along with 
the young tree itself. Faithful daylilies, 
easily grown and hardy, will provide a 
canopy three feet high of rich yellow or 
other chosen colors above their mass of 
green foliage. Aside from being beautiful 
they serve as a border for the otherwise 
gaunt young tree while it is going through 
growing pains. 

Moreover, the lilies are a very practical 
helper in their turf-prevention role. For best 
results, the lawn should not grow right up 
to the bole of the young tree. Otherwise, the 
lawnmower would, sooner or later, inflict a 
damaging blow. Equally important, the 
turf would rob the tree of needed ground- 
air, water and food. There should be a 
depression in the earth at the tree’s base. 
This hollow, about six feet in diameter, 
will catch rainwater and send it down to the 
roots. 

Here, grass and weeds would like to grow 
and will make every effort to do so but the 
roots or rhizomes of gentler daylilies will 
grow just as luxuriantly in this mellow, 
well-drained medium. In a year or two, they 
will be present in mass, will keep out tres- 
passers and provide a colorful beauty of 
their own at the base of the tree. 

Unlike tight sod and deep-rooted weeds, 
they will not take much nourishment away 
from the tree roots. Whatever food they do 
use can be supplied by a small addition of 
fertilizer when the tree is fed. Unlike sod, 
they will act as a “living mulch” for which 
the growing tree will be grateful. 

— WiiuiaM GrtMan. 
Arlington, Vt. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 
Asarum Conedensio~—-(Wid Ginger) 
ny “a Sheet. ST icctoke 's ry 


Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata —(Bird's -foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 








Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Toriphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheen Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bell wort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


l each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acavie—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes— (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern} 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 


Osmunda Ci (Ci 
Osmunda Claytonia—(interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 





Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
All orders are postpaid. 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 
I—Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


~~ —gataaaa IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 


~ ire IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


cutling. 
10 for $1.00 «¢ 60 for $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS, Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 « 35 for $5.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 


Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e Oakford, Illinois 








Fern) 38 in. 


Polystichun Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
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Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California, The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 


Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. All these and more... 
everything for your garden at 


Wyman’s ms 
GARDEN CENTER 


U. S$. Route 9 


¢ Framingham, Mass. 














ALITY ROSES * BULBS 
AL TREES and SHRUBS 


GON Qu 


d BERRY PLANTS 







Send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 











“Hot a Weed Left” | 













and crust, aerate soil 


vantages. 

better work than 
men with hoes. 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, 


ATTEN 


Gardening Illustrated 


Proxe with up-to-date gar- hughan’ 


aug 


dening instructions, this beau- 

tiful book pictures in full color 

the newest, loveliest flowers you can grow, includ- 
ing this year’s introductions, 250 color plates 
Lists 2500 varieties of roses, dahlias, annuals, 
perennials Offers seeds, bulbs and accessories of 
same high standard Vaughan has supplied to flo- 


rists since 1876, 


Also weed killers, insecticide 
Send for it today. _— 


Mailed FREE on request. 


Fras WN SPECIAL FOR 1949. Giant Seabiosa, a 
SIA new type of this lovely flower. Blossoms 
salmon, 


ty) 
ays are 3” spheres of broad-fringe ; 
oie] soft tones of. oni. 2 : yt ay 
Packet of seed with catalog, 10¢, ; 
SEND FOR FREE oe Bmw Emelc) 
VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE 


| Dept.421, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 
| 47 Barclay St., New York Too Ve 


vesase — A. a°FREE copy of your )eautiful 
catalog. Enclosed is 10c for packet < ; 
Scabiosa seed. 7 \ s ro 
Name \ 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.” In same operation 
they break up the clods 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 
drum and other big ad- 


A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
10 
Write 
for literature, sizes and 


David City, Nebr. 





| 


Through 
Horticulture 


Wild Flower Volume 
Kansas Wild Flowers. By William Chase 





Stevens. Lawrence, Kansas: University | 


of Kansas Press. $7.50. 


This is one of the best wild flower guides | 


that has come from American presses in 
many years. Of course, it is essentially a 
description of the Kansas flora. However, 
not only does that flora also grow over many 
states but Professor Stevens has written so 


| well that any wild flower fan will find the 
| book most enjoyable. It is an example of 


how books like these should be published. 
Very well illustrated, the work meets the 
dual demand of such a work. It satisfies the 
highly technical requirements of the sys- 
tematic botanist and, at the same time, it 
has a rich appeal to the amateur wild flower 


| student. 


Handbook on Propagation 


Propagation of Trees, Shrubs and Coni- | 


fers. By Wilfred G. Sheat. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 


An expert of the Royal Botanic Gardens 


| at Kew, England, Mr. Sheat has written a 


unique book which gives simply and prac- 
tically essential information in an encyclo- 
pedic style about the propagation of woody 
plants. He does not confine himself to fa- 
miliar plants but covers a wide field, includ- 
ing material seldom seen. He pays careful 
attention to various difficulties likely to be 


| encountered. The book will not make a 
| propagator out of a beginner overnight but 


it will be very helpful to anyone interested 


| in the fascinating job of multiplying plant 
| material. 


Down Yonder 


Australian Wild Flower Book. By Charles 
Barrett. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 


Australia is a strange continent and its 















native flora to American eyes is just as | 
| strange as its animals. Here in a little man- | 
' ual published in Melbourne is a popular 
' account of many of these flowers — some 


familiar to us in our gardens but others very 
odd. An enterprising seed house could easily 


| do a big business in introducing some of 


these here. The book is well illustrated and, 
although most of us will never go down 
yonder, the text is well worth reading. 


Soil Chemistry 


Cation Exchange in Soils. By Dr. Walter | 


P. Kelley. New York: Reinhold Publish- 

ing Company. $4.50. 

One of the American Chemical Society’s 
Series of Chemical Monographs, this erudite 
volume deals with one of the most impor- 
tant points of soil behavior. 






















TSUGA CANADENSIS—for fine hedges or 
specimen trees. Properly grown, twice trans- 
planted. Fine tops and heavy roots. Ready to 
go ahead. 12 to 15 inches, 25 for $10.00; 
100 for $35.00. 9 to 12 inches, 25 for $7.50; 
100 for $25.00. 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS 


Delaware, New Jersey 





Evergreens Growers « List on Request | 

















ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box 

Copyrigh 

grt ngs, 
vergreens. 


. house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
ted. includin culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 

. and all plants, any time, with our simple 


instructions. 


Camellios 





Free cetolog en Gardenias, Araleas, 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 











She Lily 
Yearbook , 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LILY SOCIETY 


George L. Slate, Editor 
No. 1— 1947-48 


Lity enthusiasts who wish to 
keep abreast with the latest 
developments and experiences 
of outstanding leaders in the 
field will welcome this new 
publication for the discoveries 
and conclusions as recorded. 


Send for your copy today. 
Price, $3.00 


wv 
HERBS 


by Helen Noyes Webster 


The most complete and useful 
herb book yet published. 


Price, $2.50 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


































































FIRE 
SAFETY 


“PROTECTOWIRE” means 
safety from fire because 
it sounds an alarm before 
fire gains headway. This 
modern protection brings 
you a new peace of mind. 


on request, including 
proof of performance. 


Derr. 9B 


TRADE MARK 
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cussed and there are accounts of daffodil 
growing from various parts of the world. 
A Horticultural Who Was Who. By A 

Simonds. London, Royal Horticultural 

Society. 3s. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the articles in this 
little book are concerned with the origins of 
several well-known fruits as well as several 
famous plants for example, viola Maggie 
Mott and Mrs Sinkins’ pink. 


It contains practical articles such as a spe- 
cial section on the training of fruit trees and 


| articles on spraying and dusting. There is 


on russet apples. It is an interesting and 
valuable publication for those interested in 


| 
| 
| 
| 














“ aeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeennnes Dictionary into Encyclopedia 
} Taylor’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. R be RE 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
Gardeners who have come to think of A 1 A L > A S E T C i 
House Plants Norman Taylor’s “Garden Dictionary” as ? 
just about the last word in a quick, in- | | 20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
AMARYLLIS formative and useful garden book, may be | in various shades of white, pink, red, 
Perry's superior strain that con be depended somewhat surprised to find that the second | | orange, salmon, yellow, brick, car- 
upon to large, w me ers, W ir } 
broad, pn amare cede eatiny af and smaller edition appears under the name | mine, purple, etc., 3 for 50 cents. 
rich colors. Mixed colors only. of “Encyclopedia of Gardening”’. However, 
MAMMOTH BULBS a rose by any other name — and gardeners | Abelia Grandifiora, 12-15”, 2 for. F .$.50 
Each $1.25, 3 for $3.65, Doz. $13.80 ' are certain to find the cheaper new edition prove ig re 78 fon or : .~ 
JUMBO BULBS Apricot, Hardy, Edible, 12-18", 3 fo .50 
Oe eg + + A both useful and profitable. There can be no Baltic Ivy, — ~ fein 6-o", Sir r - <0 
question of the excellence of Mr. Taylor’s Callicarpa Purpurea, 8-12", 3 for ‘50 
. erete cen iad ok book. The Massachusetts Horticultural | Chinese Judas tree, 8-15", 2 for. ‘: ‘= 
gest finest we've ever han 4 Ons ; a hionanthus irginica, 12- —18"’, 3 for _— | 
Make a handsome living room or sun parlor Society gave its Gold Medal to the first edi Cotoneasters in 2 varieties, 2 for sp <> 
decoration, Available in a wide variety of tion and the continued use of the book by Dogweode, § Single, White, common, 18—24’’ 25 
colors: Blue with White border, Dark Bive, Pure rd h . better testi ae pee » 3-4", per 100. . 7.50 
4 Wie, Rose, Scarlet, Sent Wate border. | gardeners everywhere 1s even er testl- cans nthus Campanulata, 6-8", 1 for 50 
eparate colors or xed, c, ‘or | : ; ering 8, 12—15’’, 2 years, each 75 
. $1.55, dozen $5.70. | mony to its value. Now completely revised, | foreythia Spectabilis, 13-15" 4 for. * 150 
le PINK YELLOW CALLAS rechecked and expanded by about 1,000 Foreythia Spring Glory, 8-12" ‘50 
or new entries, the erstwhile dictionary gives ae Tree. 4 Fe = 
7 Each 75¢, 3 for $2.15, dozen $8.25 bndate inf ti Ititud f owthaen Uneaiagson, 12-18", 2 for * 130 
up-to-date information on multitudes o Hpdsamaen, Bes, @ 8" 3 foc. = 
PERRY SEED COMPANY questions instantly, clearly and accurately. Mex | Bu ata & Grenata, 4-8”, 4 for 50 
- If a gardener can have but one garden Kolkwitzia Amabilie, 10-12", 3 for - 
New England's Leading Seed Store book. this is it! Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10’, 2 for 50 
12=13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. ' Leucothoe Catesbaei, 4-6", 3 for | 50 
| B oP h B k ines, Beane, y varieties, gg ae 
| 2no) uca, 8-12’, 2 for. » ae 
| ritis OOKS Magnolia Grandifiora, 6-8", 2 for : a 
|The Rhododendron Year Book, 1948. | (7aenotia Litera. ee inas Sy 
London: Royal Horticultural Society. Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra, 12-15’’ 1.00 
8s.6d Mock Orange... .50 
S.0d. Mountain Ash, 12- 15’, 2 for. .50 
- — ° e andina t , 6-8”, 2 for. .50 
| Specialists in rhododendrons will want to | | Oaks, Scarlet. Red and Willow, 18”, 3 for... 30 
| add this third issue of the Society’s year Phothin Villoss oie’? —— ay 
book to their shelves. It contains articles on peests Sapapees, 942". 2 for 50 
| famous English rhododendron collections, P cantha, Fire Thorn, 6- 8 2 for "50 
| . ae ’ § 6-12”, ) : yj 
| articles on the species in Ireland and New | | Sorrell tree, Oxydendron, 12-15", 3 for = 
| Zealand and a continuation of the revision Taxus, fas yar. ‘ 6”, 4 f for $.50, 100 7.50 
° r ° . 
; ry Senden | of the series of rhododendron. The half tone Viburnums, various red berried, 3 for ’ "50 
P . illustrations are excellent. urnum, Leatherileaf, 6-8", 2 for - 50 
ACE Achievement } .  oeewen:: ~~: -~ 
in our more me 50 years of STAR rp special- | The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1948. | Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 
izing, is now first and only wi National : F hety, | . ' é 
Sot Get dees ee London: Royal Horticultural Society Prices include parcel post or express 
ciety, besed on my ¥ officiat ton gute 8s.6d. charges and packing. Send for our price 
resu rder a ‘or 4 r . . . ° . " veaye 
een cctalog, PIE, an tes GUAGE: Phase There is no other publication which meets list describing 150 Rare and Unusual 
All-America Award Winners Tallyho and Forty. | the needs of the daffodil enthusiast so well Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
GUARANTEED "To BLOOM, each ‘of the. 134 | as does the annual year book of the Society. and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
outstanding Star Roses described can odd new it} i 7} i a. . . * 
beauty, new glory to your garden. Write today. ae heath ny th scents remerg Easy to grow, full directions given. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO ; “ati 
Achar Pela, Sune, Wie Bake Bete my | ing but also a list of new varieties and an | ALANWOLD NURSERY 
UNECE, «=| ticle on using narcissi in house decoration. | | NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 
: | The effect of climate and storage is also dis- 





RARE BEAUTY 


®@ in the House 
© in the Garden 


CHOICE and UNUSUAL 


Tigridia 


AUTHORITATIVE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


sd WRITE FOR SPRING LIST JQ 


For homes, schools, The Fruit Year Book 1948. London: Royal Tuberous Begonia 
hotels, theatres, anything Horticultural Society. 8s.6d. Achimenes — 

i ‘ . _ ° Gladiolus loxinia 
that will burn. Thou This is the second number of the fruit rs we hee 
sands of installations in " : esneria aegelia 
seuvids. Sean Micnevare book to be published by the Royal Society. lemene Zephyranthes 


Rare Species 


Wy SG also the customary section on overseas re- The BARNES Importers 
o Wl ! / | ports as well as special articles on pears and East Avrora 2 New York 
/ 





Hanover MASSACHUSETTS 
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fruits. 
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GAZANIA 


HAVE YOU GROWN 
THIS 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWER? 


LISTED AMONG MANY 
NEW AND UNUSUAL 
VARIETIES BY 


SUTTON - READING - ENGLAND 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SEED HOUSE 











Killing Crab Grass 
With New Compounds 


A fact not well known is that the new 
phenyl mercury compounds used for kill- 
ing crab grass do not work like 2,4-D. The 
latter kills by being absorbed through the 
leaves. The phenyl mercury compounds 
kill through the roots, unless used in ex- 
tremely heavy concentrations. 

This has an important bearing on the 
method of application. They work best 
when applied through a sprinkling can 
rather than a sprayer. If a sprayer is used 
the opening in the nozzle should be large 
to produce a big, heavy drop that will run 
off the leaves and down into the soil so that 
the solution can reach the roots of the crab 
grass. 

An old remedy for crab grass, arsenate 
of lead, seems to be very little known. 
Where the grubs of Japanese beetles, 
Oriental and Asiatic beetles and June bugs 
are a problem this method combines good 
crab grass control with complete kill of 
these pests for two to three years. Use two 
pounds of arsenate of lead to 100 square 
feet of lawn, applied just before grass 
growth begins in Spring. Water in well. 
Remember that arsenate of lead is a poison: 
keep pets and children off the lawn until 
you are sure it has all been washed in. 

This method works by destroying the 
seeds of crab grass before they can germi- 
nate. It does not hurt good lawn grasses, 


| although some temporary yellowing may 


SEND FOR A CATALOG TO 


G. H. PENSON. serntstiirstive, 
Box 646, GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 


WHO CARRIES COMPREHENSIVE 
STOCKS OF SEEDS 


* 









BRITAIN’S 








BEST 


IRIS - DAYLILIES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Wy~4 Our illustrated Catalog offers all types of IRIS 
; including almost 100 Japanese (Kaempferi) 
varieties; many of the finest and most recent 
DAYLILY introductions and the popular new 
strain of early English CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
+++ Write for your copy today. 


alte are beards 


P. O. Box 38H a 


CARROLL 
GARDENS 


“Your Guide to Better 
Gardening” Now Ready! 
Features the world's finest Perennials, 
Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Vines, Wild 
flowers, etc. FREE— write for copy now. 


CARROLL GARDENS, Westminster 4, Maryland 















Bering, Oregon 
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be observed. 
— R. Mitton Carweton. 
Chicago, III. 


| Growing Glads 


I do not know whether the experts would 
agree with the way we handle glads. Re- 
sults are what count and results are what we 
get. What we are after is tall, strong, true- 
to-color spikes with the petals of good sub- 
stance and six to 10 florets open at once. 
We have been growing gladioli for 10 years. 

Disease-free stock is of first importance. 
No matter how many corms I am planting 
I trust no one but myself to inspect every 
single one. A corm with the slightest blem- 
ish is immediately burned. Then to be safe, 
my corms get a 12-hour bath in a solution 


made of one-tablespoon of bichloride of | 


mercury in 314 gallons of cold water. 
DDT dust is far better than napthalene 

flakes as a Winter thrips treatment. Leave 

the shucks on the corms through the Win- 


_ ter but remove them before putting them 


into the bichloride solution. Plant while 
wet. 


We do not put our glads in the same plot | 
two years in succession but sometimes use | 


| the same ground every other year. The en- 
tire garden is in pretty good shape from 


plenty of manure and vegetable humus. So, 
with bulbs that are more than one and one- 
half inches in diameter we use no extra 
fertilizer. Small corms for another season’s 
bloom are fed with a complete fertilizer at 
planting time, and about six weeks later. 
One pound to a 50-foot row is enough. 
Interval planting does not work with me 














Rare ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1949 CATALOGUE, the most compre- 
hensive published, 2580 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an 
up-to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large selec- 
tion of Herbaceous, alpine plant and 
shrub seeds. Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, LTD. 
Ipswich, England 


Dept. 10 








Glider Mode/ FLAME GUN 


with 





100 PRACTICAL USES! 









Sterilize poultry houses, 
kennels, barns. Use as port- 
able home forge. Melt ice, 
thaw pipes. Safe, inex: 


KILL WEEDS, crab grass, 
Canada thistle,— stalks, 
seeds ond roots. Destroy 


pensive. Burns only 6% 
kerosene—94% air! Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 


pers, chinch bugs, etc. 


Clear irrigation ditches, split e 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Also Rhododendrons & Azaleas 
Write for new free colored catalog 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. VAN DER Bom, Proprietor 





















3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 
IN YOUR 


= GRAPES back varo 


You can with Miller’s! New catalog lists best 

varieties of hardy N. Y.-grown, high-producing 

vines. Example: New Buffalo, best-ever early 

blue grape; delicious, hardy, productive, bi 
bunches. Free illustrated ~~ pruning an 
cultural booklet with each order. Catal also 
shows Dwarf Fruit trees, Berries, Fruit and Nut 
rees. Thousands of satisfied customers. Write 
today. J. E. Miller Nurseries, 544 W. Lake, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 


READY TO BEAR 
PLANTS and TREES 


BUY OUR BEARING AGE 
“State Inspected” STOCK 4 


Have fruit to eat and sell within 
60 days, this year. Why WAIT? 
Learn all about our NEW gg 
MORTGAGE - LIFTER, 
Early Black Raspberry. 


peach. Cultivated BLUE- 
BERRIES — large as a 
nickel. Easy to grow. 
Thornless BOYSENBERRY. 
THORNLESS Red Raspberry. 
MORRISON Black Raspberry (late). 
Large as a quarter. DWARF fruit # 
trees. CHESTN UT, FILBERT and 
WALNUT trees. “‘MIRACLE’”’ 3 
Plum. NEW STREAMLINER 
Everbearing Strawberry. Fruitin 
60 days; 3 crops in 18 months; bears 
July to Winter; delicious flavor. 
10 other varieties. Also Yellow Rasp- 
berry, White Blackberry, Hansen Bush 
Cherry, Valentine Rhubarb, Roses, 
hrubs, Evergreens, ‘‘Mums’”’, Per- 
ennials, Everblooming Climb- 
Grass seed, 
Prize Winning 


iolus. 


4, 
W 
bY, 
AN) A, 
>" 20% Up, 
@ as scoun Zi 
x on hs —. <O 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
open 242 Ma Core -Jehad-l pall dae 


HORTICULTURE 
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N YOUR 
BACK YARD 


DWARF APPLES, PEARS 






Require ttle space; 
duce amazingly = q4-; oa 
bushel per tree); often bear fruit ind 
! Ideal for those empty corners. 
“et rative as well as apeceative. New 
oom, catalog shows 6 apple, varieties; 
Jee all superior quality, A -rooted trees. 
Also offers finest in Grapes, Fruit and 
Nut Trees, Berry Plants. ; of satisfied customers. 
Send for catalog NOW. E. Miller Nurseries, 544 W. 
Lake, Canandaigua, N. 4 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberries, Raspberries and all other 
small fruits. (Garden Special) 250 
strawberry plants for $5.00. A free 
catalogue; Full of facts; No fakes. 


H. D RICHARDSON & CO. 
Box 22 WILLARDS, MD. 


TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 

















CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





———SaEE 
THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 














HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


“Nature Packed” 


HOLLY. 


New—nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 


“CAMELLIAS ILLUSTRATED” 


Up-to-the-minute guide to Camellia culture. Beau- 
tiful new color plates. Complete treatise. 160 pages; 
266 illustrations. Cloth bound editions $5—postpaid 
—spiral bound $4 


Dept. B 























OrEGON NuRSERYMAN and FLorist 
Corvallis, Oregon 





[COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 








Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. ° 


Bego 
SEEDS 


PLANTS 
WRITE FOR LIST... 


WARROLD'S Grants Pass, Oregon 


February 1949 











TREE —— 


Dedham, Mass. 




















TUBERS 





at all. The only case of mosaic disease we 
have ever had showed up when we put the 
corms out too early. Even the nights 
should be warm. So, all my glads go out 
about May 15. By planting early, mid- 
season and late varieties and different size 
corms we have gladioli in bloom from mid - 
July until frost. 

Gladioli must grow in full sun. Our rows 
are around 30 inches apart and large corms 
go into my loamy soil six inches deep. This 
deep, the wind never tosses them over into 
the tomato patch and we never have to 
stake them although some grow to a full 
five feet in height. Small corms go about 
three inches deep and four inches apart 
but the blooming-size corms get 10 to 12 
inches of space to show off in and that is 
exactly what they do. 

We have seen some evidence that gladioli 
prefer their bed a little on the acid side but 
they seem not to mind growing in the vege- 
table garden which receives ground lime- 
stone every other year. We have learned, 
too, that glads just do not like chicken 
manure. We avoid trouble by using no fresh 
manure near the corms, although we have, 
with excellent results, mulched between 
the rows with strawy cow manure. 

With the Winter dusting of DDT and 
the bichloride bath plus the careful exclu- 
sion of any suspicious-looking corms we 
have no disease or insects to fight during 
the growing season but because neighbors 
do not use such extreme care, we sometimes 
spray the growing plants with a nicotine 
spray mixed for vegetable crops and have 
proved in different gardens that the 
tartar emetic spray recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture does control 
thrips. 

We are convinced that gladioli need 
plenty of water. From the time they are 
three or four inches high we water them 
thoroughly once a week unless the weather- 
man does the job for us. When they are 
ready to bloom they get a good soaking 
twice weekly. 

With gladioli as with vegetable crops, we 








cultivate very little — just enough to keep | 


the weeds down and, again, as with vege- 
tables, we mulch between the plants and 
between the rows to hold the moisture 
where it is so greatly needed. The spikes 
open up better and last longer in water if 
they are cut just when you can tell what 
color each is going to be. 

I pull my glads up when the foliage be- 
gins to turn yellow, cut the tops off even 
with the corm and burn the tops at once. 





Without separating, the corms are dried | 
| in an airy shed for three or four weeks. | 
| We prefer to shake off the small cormels 


and burn them with the tops. 
It is a very ordinary root cellar where the 
corms spend the Winter and they are 


_ stored about three inches deep in slatted, 
_ homemade trays. We try to coat every bulb 


with the DDT and five per cent strength 
is what we used with perfect results for 
three straight years. Others, I know, have 
used up to 10 per cent DDT with safety. 

— Roma Carn Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 


ATS TIME 


TO FEED Vicoro 


MCO0« Syd. 


ViGoro— 


complete, balanced plant 
food, provides all the plant 

nutrients grass must get from the soil 
for best growth and development. 


@ You should feed Vigoro NOW! Be- 
cause at this time when there is plenty 
of moisture in the soil plant nutrients 
will readily benefit the entire plant. 
And Vigoro—complete, balanced 
plant food—provides in ample 
amounts al/ the nutrients plants must 
get from the soil. Get Vigoro today. 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for SWIFT & 
COMPANY'S complete, balanced plant food. 
2 more great gardening aids! 
EndoPest . . . provides all the pest 
protection most gardens need. 
EndoWeed... for a weed-free lawn, 





TUBEROUS 





Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
509 Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 12 Bulbs $1. 
Pee \ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

gD 376 Burpee a or 376 Burpee Building 
. Philadelphia 32 Clinton, towa 















CROW WHI TTENS 


GIAN® cs BERRIES 


OR BIG PROFITS 

















All heavy producers. Plump 
Sua sweet berries 44 to % in. size. 

me Reach 6 to 8 ft. height. l-year 
plants to 5-year bushes. Send 
or Catalog of trees, fruits, shrubs, 
flowers. Choice Varieties. Lowest 
Catalog free. WRITE TODAY. 


Prices. 





Ever-blooming Varieties 
To Bring Fragrant Beauty 


Add to your garden pleasure with these six out- 
standing performers. All are guaranteed to live and 
you'll get an abundance of lovely blooms the first 


BR 3528 California (pat.) — Ruddy orange 33 toned 
with saffron yellow 1.25 ea. 
5R 3542 Editor McFarland — Glowing pink een 
yellow suffusion 25 € 
5R 3562 Mme Chiang Kai Shek (pat.) — Light 
canary yellow $1.50 « 
5R 3564 Mme Jules Bouche — Long pointed 
buds, pure wh $1.25 ¢ 
5R 3 af Pink “bicdwead (pat.) — Slender co, 
shell pink $1.50 ea. 
5R 3522 Texas Centennial (pat.) — Glowing 
$1.25 ea. 
Special Collection Offer (5R 3590) 
One each of the above varieties 


$7.00 Vatue $8.00 
FREE — 1949 Garden Annual 
Write for your copy 


pene 


132-138 Church St., Dept. coe N. Y. 8 
Stamford, Co Newark, 
White Plains, ON. ¥. Englewood, - >? 
"Hempstead, L. 


~~ ——~—! 


Giant AMARYLLIS| 


SPECIAL $2 OFFER! 


Two giant bulbs, 2'!4” diameter 

. « « fast-growing Passion-Red 
Flowers. Top-quality—famous 
Mead strain. Guaranteed to 
produre largest flowers ama- 
teurs can grow indoors at 
room temperature. 2 BULBS, 
PLUS 2 HANDSOME 412” | 
JARDINIERES, PLUS 2 
BAGS SPAGHNUM POT. | 
TING MOSS, ONLY $2. 
ORDER Today. 


First purchase enrolls you as | 


Member, without obligation, in 
the famous 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. H. T., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





| New Early Tomato 


Gem is the name given to a tomato intro- 

_ duced by vegetable crops specialists at the 

Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., and 

which has proved notable for heavy early 

pickings where it is planted closely. The 

_ new variety is listed in the seed catalogs 
| now coming from the press. 

Gem is not an early variety when meas- 
ured in terms of single fruits according to 
Prof. W. T. Tapley, its originator, but when 
planted closely (three by four or two by 
five feet) several clusters on each plant 
will ripen early, resulting in heavy pick- 
ings prior to September 10. Because of the 


small, compact-growing vine with determi- | 
shortened branches, | 
Gem can be set much closer than standard | 


nant growth and 


varieties such as Stokesdale. The plants 


branch out early and set several fruit clus- | 


ters at the center. On rich soil with abun- 
dant fertility Gem has considerable vigor 


and the foliage furnishes sufficient plant | 


cover. On poor soil Gem makes a poor 
growth with little cover and might prove 
disappointing. 

The fruits are deep, almost round and 
are occasionally flattened on one side. 


They are medium to large and weigh five | 


to six ounces. Unripened fruits are a light, 
uniform green color without the usual dark 
green at the stem end. The fruit ripens uni- 


formly to a good intermediate red and re- | 


| accurate, it’s interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 


mains in good condition over a long period. 
Ripe fruits from several clusters are usually 

ready to pick at one time. Gem is one of the 
easiest sorts to pick. 


Fillers for Bouquets 


Many times a bouquet needs an added 
touch of lightness to complete its perfec- 
tion. Usually this can be achieved with 
sprays of small flowers known as fillers. A 
little planning will provide plenty of ma- 
terial to use for this purpose. 


Gypsophila or baby’s breath, as it is | 


commonly known, is an old standby as a 
filler. The perennial varieties are good, es- 
pecially the double white Bristol Fairy 


plant covered with tiny double, roselike 
blooms. Being a perennial it needs little 
attention once it is established and makes 
a good addition to any garden, comple- 


menting the other perennials in the garden | 


as well as in bouquets. A pink variety, 
Pacifica, blooms later and prolongs the 
cutting season for several weeks. 

The annual baby’s breath comes in both 


is very easy to grow. Sow the seeds where 


they are to stand. It will bloom in six weeks | 
and if cut judiciously will remain in bloom | 


for some time. Two plantings spaced three 

weeks apart will provide flowers for the 

| season. All gypsophilas like lime and a dry 
soil. 

Statice, too, is useful either in Summer 


| 
| bouquets or dried for Winter use. Limonium | 
| latifolium or sea lavender is another pretty | 





white and pink and the larger improved | 
| strain provides good bouquet material. It | 





Arlington Farm Store 
Headquarters for Power Gardening Equipment 


° Rotary Tillers 
° Garden Tractors 


¢ Power Lawn 
Mowers 


We have the most 
complete stock — all 
sizes, types and 
makes—in New 
England here for you 
to see. 


Free literature sent 


on request. Write ¢ 
Phone « Visit 


ARLINGTON FARM STORE 


17 Prescott Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
(Advocate Building) Tel. ARlington 5-6620 
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RARE FLOWERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 
Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 


AND OUR 1949 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It’s 


will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


TRITELEIA 


_ 
COERULEA IRIS CRISTATA 


Gu" XMAS TREE, 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For special Xmas 
tree bulletin, prices, write to address below: 


BLUE SPRUCE 3 


Very superior stock. Well-branched 6 year > 
old 8-14” tall. Sent postpaid at planting 





which develops into a beautiful bushy | {iine,For Evergreen Catalog write to address 


ARBORV/ TAE. 


For hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old 6 to 
12”. Sent postpaid at as time. For 
“ Evergreens”’ booklet write — 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penne. 





For summer bedding 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Easy to grow; richly rewarding in bloom. Give them 
good soil, some shade and moisture and you will have 
exquisite, colorful flowers all summer. 


We have made a study and specialty of Tuberous 
Begonias for twenty years and our stock is the best to 
be had. Cultural directions included with every order. 


Free on request — our new Catalog 
5% discount on all orders received before March 15 
HOWARD R. RICH 


252 North 8th Street READING, PA. 
(Former address: Atlantic, Maine) 





HORTICULTURE 
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HELENE BOLL 


Arlington, Vermont 

October 11, 1948 

“It is a great pleasure to hear a lecturer on 
gardens speak from a wider than the merely 
botanical and horticultural point of view. Your 


garden talk to a genial and inspiring comment 
on life.”"—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


271 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 











WATER LILIES 


Write for catalog 


S. SCHERER & SONS 


10 Waterside Avenue 
NORTHPORT, L. I., NEW YORK 





Write today for 1949 
CATALOG in full col- 
or. Describes hundreds 
of varieties of top qual- 
ity Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, Ornamen- 
tal and Shade Trees, 
Blueberries, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, 
Roses, Shrubs. Quality, 
true-to-name stock. 


KELLY’S 
Big FREE 


NURSERY 
BOOK 





FREE Planting Guide 
with each order. We 
GUARANTEE satis- 
faction. Our 69th year. 





61 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 











ight Soil Starvation 


with 
The NEW, complete, balanced, — 
soluble plant food . . . 


Satisfies all major plant food needs 
with 15 essential elements in guaranteed amounts 









THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


perennial of easy culture. Its large leaves 
and sprays of lavender flowers add beauty 
to both the garden and to Summer or Win- 
ter bouquets. If undisturbed it will flourish 
and bloom for many years. Annual statice 
comes in a variety of colors and grows 
easily from seed sown in May in the garden. 

Sprays of Chinese forget-me-nots, cyno- 
glossum, while beautiful by themselves add 
lightness and that touch of blue which 
brings out the beauty of other blossoms in 
a bouquet. Another blue annual which is 
charming in combination with other flow- 
ers is nigella or love-in-a-mist. Its blue cup- 
like flowers which are set in a halo of green 
foliage provide a filler which is really dif- 
ferent. 

Arctotis stoechadifolia grandis or african 
daisy has glistening white flowers with the 
reverse of the petals lilac and a deep blue 
center. It keeps well and can be success- 
fully used to fill out or give height to any 
bouquet. 

Common garden asparagus is not to be 
despised as a green filler. Choose the tips 
of the green shoots for best results. Cosmos 
foliage can also be used in the same way. 

Sometimes sprays of a vine can be added 
to good advantage. Clematis paniculata 
with its white flowers very gracefully fills 
out bare spots in some types of bouquets. 

— Apa B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Thalictrum 


The meadow rues such as Thalictrum 
polygamum, make excellent material for the 
permanent perennial border. Of course, 7’. 
aquilegifolium is widely used in gardens but 
most of the wild species, easily gathered 
either as seeds or as plants, will thrive in 
garden soil provided that the plants are well 
watered. Indeed, if the garden has a moist 
place the meadow rues will do exceedingly 
well. 





Trace L contains these 15 essential 
elements in guaranteed amounts: 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, iron, sodium, 
sulphur, manganese, zinc, boron, 
iodine, copper, molybdenum, 

cobalt. 









Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Trace L goes far beyond any ordinary fertilizer or plant 
food because it contains essential mineral elements so 
often lacking in apparently fertile soil. These 15 elements 
help to assure growing plants — indoors or outdoors — 
sturdy, luxuriant growth, and resistance to disease and 
insect pests. All elements are scientifically balanced for 
safe and successful use on all plant life. 
Easy to Use... Economical 

Trace L contains no filler! Every minute particle is com- 
pletely available plant food. One teaspoonful in a gallon 
of water treats 100 square feet. Every pound jar makes 
100 gallons of Trace L solution. Apply sparingly at each 
plant or sprinkle generously over entire area. Nontoxic. 
If your local dealer does not handle Trace L, send to us 
direct. Alsoavailablein '4 Ib. jars, 15, 35 & 100 Ib. drums. 


Trace L—the Complete Plant Food 
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Send $1.00 for a 1-lb. jar. 
Try it on house plants — 
anything or everything 
in your garden or green- 
house. Watch your lawn, 
plants, shrubs, flowers, 
grow; develop intense 
green foliage; increase 
number and size of 
blooms. If you cannot see 
results after a thorough 
trial, return the jar and 
we will refund your 
money. Mail coupon. 





e Ll 
| SARATOGA LABORATORIES, INC. “T 
Dept. H-1, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
() Yes, I accept your trial offer, satisfaction guaranteed. Here’s | 
“ oe $1.00 for one jar of Trace L — enough for 100 gallons of liquid 
for ‘‘ hungry 
plant food. 
vegetable gardens | (1) Send me literature and full information on Aeepath | 
flower gardens (1) Send full prices on quantity lots. .o 
lawns, shrubs, ng NS Siac. es kdes «ss acetates ep Ee | 
greenhouse plants ES ee sy \ ASE Peet: gtibet? abate: tet 
w* 
potted plants = City o, is te eke 
eas etal SS | | oe i oeeeteodeenandll 








Gorgeous Flowers 
All During Summer 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


© POPULAR VARIETIES e¢ 
e ALL LARGE FLOWERED e 


BEACON—Red, cream throat. 

BLOOMINGTON—Lemon yellow. 

BLUE BEAUTY —Finest blue. 

EARLY ROSE—Deep rose. 

ETHEL CAVE COLE—Large pink. 

KING LEAR—Deep purple. 

MARGARET BEATON—White, red 
throat. 

MARGARET FULTON—Solmon-pink. 

MINUET—Best lavender. 

PICARDY—Apricot-pink. 

REWI FALLU—Dork red. 

ROSA VAN LIMA—Bright pink. 

SNOW PRINCESS—White 

STOPLIGHT—Brilliant red. 

WHITE GOLD—Cream. 


(COMPLETE LIST IN CATALOG) 


Plant gladiolus bulbs every two weeks for succession of bloom 
In your garden. 


LARGE No. 1 BULBS..........--eeeees 15 for $1.00 
Moediom sees. coc c cccccccsccccccccsccess 25 for $1.00 
SE SIDED, oa. 20 0.00 050000000009 onseees 35 for $1.00 


HARDY PHLOX 


No garden is complete without hardy Phiox. We offer good 
fleld grown plants of the best colors. 


BRIDESMAID— White, crim- R. P. STRUTHERS—Rose 
son eye. cloret-red eye. 
DAILY SKETCH —Salmon- 


VON HOCHBERG—Dork 
red. 

STARLIGHT—Violet-red, shading to lilac. 

FIREBRAND— Orange-scariet. 


Your choice: One each or any six plants 
of above $2.00) 3 each or 18 for $5.50. 


BUDDLEIA- 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 


Easy to grow. Hardy; blooms all summer and fall. We offer 

good sturdy plants grown from cuttings, which transplant 

easily. 

ILE DE FRANCE—Dork 
shade of lilac. 


ROYAL PURPLE—Deep 


purple. 
ORCHID BEAUTY—Pure WHITE CLOUD— White 
orchid shade. faint yellow eye. 


Each 65, 3 for $1.65, 10 for $5.00 


Everblooming Perennials 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and continue to bloom all 

summer and fall. They are valuable for cutting. The cut flowers 

in one season will be worth more than the cost of the plants. 

All will grow In full sun or partial shade, in any good garden 

soll, No special attention needed. Practically disease and 

insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI ‘WONDER OF STAFFA’—Large, single 
lavender flowers with golden-yellow centers, are produced 
on branching 12 to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION ‘CRIMSON KING'—This hardy carnation has 
beautiful green foliage. Double, dark-red fragrant flowers 
ore produced in clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON ‘GARNET'—Has attractive foliage. Large. 
trumpet-shaped ruby-red flowers are produced freely on 
erect 18 to 24 inch stems. Very showy. 

PENTSTEMON §‘FIREBIRD’—Becutiful foliage. Brilliant, 
bright-red trumpet-shaped flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion on stout 18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 

—true to same 


Nice, thrifty —growe from cutti 
aE pen) mre tly g Vomey is year. 

50c aie 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 
eee evoeeveee eee eee ee eee 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 
Order early. Shipments made at proper planting 
time or when desired. Write for catalog of Peren- 
nials, Ferns, Gladiolus and Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Ce 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





AZALEAS 3-8”, 10 varieties $15.00 per 100; American 
and English Bon 3-4’ — $7.50 per 100; American 
Holly — 4-6’ — $10.00 per 100; Pures Japonica 
3-6’ — $15.00 per 100. Ahelia. 8-12’ — $15.00 per 
100; Canadian Hemlock 5-9’’— $6.00 per 100; 
Ilex Bullata and Crenata 4~6’’— $7.50 per 100. 
Pachysandra 2 year — $5.00 per 100. Taxus cuspidata 
4-6’ — $9.00 per 100. American arborvitae 4-8’’ — 
$6.00 per 100. Send for list of Rare Plants. ALANWOLD 
NURSERY, P.O. Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 





VARIEGATED WAX PLANT (Hoya) 75¢; Florida 
Holly (Schinus) 50¢; Dracaena Sanderiana 75¢; Dra- 
caena Godseffiana 75¢; Aralia Variegated Green and 
white 75¢; Chinese Velvet Plant 50¢; St. Bernard-Lily 
50¢; Croton Mixed Colors 50¢; larger crotons $1.00; 
Cabbage Palm 25¢; Flame of the Woods (Ixora) 50¢; 
Giant Leaved Begonia 75¢; larger Begonias $1.50; 
Moses in the cradle 50¢; Pigmy Date Palm $1.00, larger 
plants $2.50; Golden Feather Palm Large $2.50; Dwarf 
Chinese Fan Palm 50¢; Thunbergia Grandiflora (Sky 
Vine) $1.00; Epidendrum Tampense Orchid on Osmunda 
$1.50; Bougainvillea Purple $1.00; Bougainvillea 
Crimson $1.00; Allamanda 50¢; Larger Al ndas 
$1.00; Acalypha Red Variegated 50¢. All plants carefully 
packed by express not prepaid or by mail you pay post- 
age upon receipt of package. One each of above 21 
plants (Value $16.50) $14.50. Cash with order please. 
Illustrated catalogue listing 300 varieties tropical and 
subtropical plants including supplement 1949 Bargain 
Collections 25¢ (Free with orders of $2.00 or more). 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, R No. 2, Box 295, Clear- 
water, Florida. 





CORSAGES: Be ‘'best-dressed.”’ ‘‘The Trick of Mak- 
ing Your Own Corsages,” a beautiful little book with 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia 
Naumburg, Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Corsage Kit containing floral tape 
and tying wire for 30 corsages, also florists’ pins and 
corsage ribbon. Book with Kit $3.00 postpaid. FLORAL 
ART, Dept. O, P.O. Box 85, West Englewood, N. J. 





NEW ENGLAND ACCLIMATED SOILUTION 
EARTHWORMS, soil builders and composters: Selec- 
tion of egg capsules, baby worms and breeders; pint 
$1.75 postpaid. Instructions with each order. GRANITE 
STATE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 491 Hall 
Street, Manchester, N. H. 





VOSS FLOWER PLANT SUPPLY, Grand Haven, 
Mich., offers a 1949 Nursery and House Plant Bulletin 
packed with real values. Send for it. 





GLADIOLUS — 50 large healthy bulbs, 5 each of 10 
choice varieties mixed $2.00 postpaid. 100 large $3.75. 
Extra included — 3 bulbs Corona. BERG BROTHERS, 
Brampton, Mich. 





Finest FRENCH, ORIENTAL & NOVELTY LI- 
LACS, Extra-strong plants, all grown on their own 
roots. Rare items; specimens; special collections at 
attractive prices. Free catalog lists 98 kinds. Write 
UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D., 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Double Inspected. 
Blakemore Klondike Aroma. Missionary Tenn. Supreme 
Senator Dunlop, $5.00 per 1,000. Tenn. Beauty Premier 
Klonmore $7.00. Gem Everbearings Evermover $12.00. 
Streamliner $20.00. Progressive $8.00. TOM RAMSEY, 
Harrison, Tenn. 








WE SUPPLY ANY VARIETY FLOWER BULB, 
retail or wholesale. Please send for list. INLAND BULB 
COMPANY, 307-H Madison, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 





PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS PRESERVING 
LIVE FLOWERS. Six Valuable Selling Plans 25¢. 
LEVINE’s, 15-HT Boulevard Station, New York 
59, N.Y. 








QUALITY GLAD BULBS — Send for our catalog of 
the Best in Glads at reasonable prices. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE, Fulfillment of gardening 
dreams. You win at every turn with our incomparable 
weeding tools — three of them that make you king on 
your plot of ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 
page discussion of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER 
COMPANY, Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 


ROSE BUSHES — World's Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

— GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 


CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Epiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50; 40 
large size LEADING LADY, most outstanding Glad to 
date, $3.00: all postpaid. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS —choice varieties, free cata- 
logue. TINARIFLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS —Over 45 varieties avail- 
able, immediate delivery. SPECIALS: Blue Boy, 
Pink Beauty, White Lady, $1.00 each. P.P. GIFT- 
WRAPPED, growing instructions included. AFRI- 
GRO: prepared potting soil 3 Ibs. $1.00 P.P. Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE 
GARDENS, Dept. H.O. Greensboro, Md. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


RARE GERANIUMS: Two scented, 
leaved, two novelties — $3.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. FRANK WOOD, JR., P.O. Box 3336, 
Dept. H-1, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 
































two colored- 





GLADIOLUS — list just out — some novelties (also 
ome nice registered dogs). ROBINSON’S, Sebastopol, 





A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 


TRI-SECTIONAL PIN HOLDERS, heavy lead base, 
brass pins $1.50. Sea fans, natural color, mounted, 
selected 2 for $2.00. Postpaid, no C.O.D.'s please. 
RUTH SHOPMYER, Manchester Road, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, N. J. 











HERBS — SEED: Special Offer: 10 packets, $1.00 
Catalogue listing over 70 varieties of herb seeds and 
plants grown at PLANTATION GARDENS, R.F.D. 2, 
Box 223, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


GLOXINIAS: Giant hybrids; Fresh seed from ex- 
ceptional specimens $1.00 pkt., 2 for $1.50. Plants in 
2%” pots, 2 for $1.00, $5 dozen postpaid. ALBERT 
BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 


FLOWER PRINTS — Originals and copies. Collections 
sent on approval to choose from. Prices unframed from 
$1.00 to $5.00. CONNECTICUT ANTIQUES, Pomfret 
Center, Conn. 











WHITE BIRCHES, WEEPING WILLOWS, Lom- 
bardy Poplars, Black Walnuts, Red Maples. 4 feet. 50¢ 
each. 10 Taylor Red Raspberry transplants $1.00. 
All postpaid. Folder. Order now. WILLMAR NURS- 
ERY, Willmar, Minn. 








RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed for 
shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for free 
planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway 3, Michigan. 





OUR 1949 DAYLILY LIST, including new introduc- 
tions, other choice varieties; also illustrated catalogue 
of bulbs, tubers, and tuberous rooted plants, free on 
request. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, Florida. 





FORTY-NINERS! Rare, disappearing natives need 
conserving. Interesting new list, botanically accurate, 
provides exciting adventure. Only source for some; 
many hardy; best sown early. Get busy prospecting 

RS. E. W. CISLER, 1777 Morena Blvd., San 
Diego 10, California. 








HARDY FERNS that thrive where other plants fail to 

grow. We also specialize in Dapne Cneorum. Write for 

orice list. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, Southwick, 
ass. 
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POSTCARD BRINGS CATALOG listing Tunias 
Wizard, Majestic, Strathnaver, Aurora Australis and 
many more latest Australians. STEUBER GLADIO- 
LUS, 1108 East Fourth, Superior, Wisconsin. 


DAYLILIES. Over 200 selected varieties from leading 
hybridizers. Send for free descriptive listing immedi- 
ately. GIVENS GARDENS, Box 475B, Glencullen, 





* Oregon. 





BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIAS — Horticulture, Agricul- 
ture, $10.00 set; Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening, 
$15. Free delivery Philadelphia area. Box 20, care of 
HORTICULTURE. 





NO GREEN THUMB NEEDED when using the new 
‘For More Growth’’ plant food and fertilizing soil 
builder containing D.D.T. Over 50% organic to save 
your soil. Perfected by us after years of experimenting 
on our farm, nursery and in our greenhouses, Get the 
benefit of our experience. Nothing like it on the market. 
WON'T BURN. Loosens and aerates heavy soil. Adds 
body to sandy soil. Prevents leaching, at the same time 
slowly feeding your plants. Try it on that bare spot 
where nothing will grow or on that sick lawn, or house 
plant. You will be amazed. Order by mail at $1.98 
per bag. Sent prepaid. Descriptive folder sent on request. 
Can be bought only from originators. FRANK’S 
MARKET GARDEN, growers since 1919, 1398 
Allen Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Heaths 

From page 54 
of fiowers of a warm clear rose. Lyonnesse 
is an excellent white. 

While the heather, Calluna vulgaris, ends 
the season its flowering overlaps that of 
several of the heaths. In my garden the 
first plant to bloom comes from a patch that 
has been established for a great many years 
about a nearly obliterated cellar-hole. It is 
of more delicate growth than most heathers 
forming large mats of trailing stems from 
which the slender flowering branches rise to 
a height of six or seven inches. It comes into 
bloom about the first of July and stray blos- 
soms may be found as late as October. 
Throughout the Summer and Autumn one 
or another of the heather clons will be found 
blooming. There are innumerable named 
varieties of the heather, not only with color 
differences but in the shape of the plant — 
tall, dwarf, creeping or prostrate — and 
leaves of bright green, golden, silver or 
bronze. There is also a form with hairy 
leaves and several good doubles. One of the 
latter, J. H. Hamilton, a clear rose, is an 
almost universal favorite with visitors 
here. 

The alpine heather, Calluna_ vulgaris 
nana, unlike most of the heaths, is not free 
flowering as it produces only a few indiffer- 
ent spikes in August but it is one of the 
most delightful edging plants I know. It 
makes a thick mat of moss like growth, 
two or three inches high and dark green 
with purple shadings that are accentuated 
as the cold weather approaches. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





HARDY PLANTS — Heavy field grown for Landscape 
planting or cut flowers. Also a nice collection of unusual 
and choice Alpines for the Rock Garden. Our field grown 
are easy to establish. Send for our free catalogue. 
N. A. HALLAUER, R1, Webster, N.Y. 





GIANT GLADIOLUS — Reasonably priced. Our free 
illustrated catalog features prize winning new introduc- 
tions and finest commercials, wholesale and retail. 
SNYDER’S GLAD ACRES, Dept. H, Lenox, Mich. 





SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS — 100 assorted large bulbs 
$6.00, medium $4.50, including such prize winners as 
Leading Lady and Red Charm. Labeled $2.00 extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. STANFORD BLISH, Whate- 
ly, Mass. 





BERRY PLANTS. Red and Black Raspberry, Thorn- 
less Boysenberry, Currants, Gooseberry, Grapevines, 
Dewberry, Blackberry, Youngberry, Nectarberry, Blue- 
berry. List sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Standard 
varieties, Rancocas, Jersey, Cabot, Rubel. Also newer 
varieties, Weymouth, Burlington, Atlantic, Pemberton. 
Plants are one, two, three, four years old. Profit one 
thousand dollars per acre. Bear two years old. Beautiful 
blossoms, spring; berries, summer; brilliant foliage, fall; 
red twigs, winter; great landscape plant. List prices sent. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. Order early. 





GARDEN BOOKS. January brings the new seed cata- 
logues so it is time to read up on your spring program. 
Send for our list of 100 most useful Garden Books. THE 
FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, Germantown Avenue at 
Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER — Working head or caretaker, married, 
childless, lifetime experience, greenhouses and outside 
work with education to handle all details of a responsi- 
ble position on private estate. Please state full particu- 
lars. GEORGE CHRISTOPH, New Hartford, Conn. 
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FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 
LIBRARY 





This big 56 page Catalogue ' 
for 1949 is a ‘‘must"’ for 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- — 
dodendrons, and many other Flowering Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favorite ials. “3 
* Free cast of Mississippi; 25¢ elsewbere. Customers 0) a 
record receive their copy automatically. saad 















Bobbink & Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome 













Complete Tree-care 


Give your trees a thorough check- 
up now. Then let Ralston help 
them achieve more healthy growth, 
still greater beauty. Careful, expert 
work pruning, fertilization, 
bracing & cabling, surgery, plant- 
ing — at moderate cost. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
537 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square Portsmouth, N.H. 














DISTINCTIVE 
| FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
*” 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Burpee RMD 
—_ afew a 
your family enn oat CUMBER 


4 
q 
a 
q 
4 








—double to four times as much as 
otherkinds! Disease-resistant, they 
bear where others fail! Wonderful 
for slicing. Crisp white flesh, small 
seed area, delicious. 8 in. and more 
long. Special Offer: 10 Seeds 10c; 
120 Seeds $1. Send Dime or Dollar 
Today! 









Seed 
Catalo 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. *“ 
376 Burpee Building 376 Bur, Buildin 
Philadelphia 32,Pa, °* Clinton, ion 








- ELECTRIC S ~™ 
GRO-QUICK ‘518,509 SSR 
SEED UPIN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. Soowepy oe 
Soil cable for hotbeds, plant benches, & ow 
cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat.) L77 
J40A cable & thermo. for 1-sash $6.75 CZ 
S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 : 
Also Mfrs. of Weed-Wonds — Weed-Wallep — Seed-Seers. 

Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by you deoler. 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
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Garden Roses 
From page 47 


with some of the varieties. However, I have 
cut blooms from Golden Climber, luscious 
golden-yellow blooms on 18-inch stems with 
long buds of yellow tinged with apricot and 
long-stemmed, flesh-pink blooms of Dr. W. 
Van Fleet which all but the expert rosarian 
would mistake for blooms cut from hybrid 
teas. 

Some of the small flowers of the poly- 
anthas make charming miniature arrange- 
ments. For example, the clear pink flowers 


of Pink Bountiful, the salmon-pink flowers | 
of Pinocchio and the dainty light pink 

flowers of Cecile Brunner, better known, | 
| perhaps, as the sweetheart rose. I saw a per- 
fectly delightful combination of the latter | 


with larkspur in a lovely Wedgewood 
creamer of “‘ wedgewood blue ’”’. 

Roses may be successfully planted in 
Spring or Fall. Spring planting is probably 
the more generally practised largely, I 
think, as a matter of habit and because the 
catalogs with their illustrations and the 
rose garden and other rose exhibits at the 
big Spring shows stimulate the urge to buy 
and plant in the Spring. Fall planting, how- 
ever, is recognized by many rosarians as the 
best time to plant. Fall-planted roses usu- 
ally start off the following Spring like old 
established plants and give a good account 
of themselves the very first season. 


Pruning 
From page 48 


3. If in doubt, it is better to leave the 
branch for some other time rather than 


| make a mistake. You cannot put a branch 





back after you cut it off. 
4. Use the following order in pruning: 
a. First, dead branches or stems 
b. Diseased 
c. Insect infested 
d. Weak branches and suckers on 
trees 

e. Old stems in shrubs 
f. Those forming bad crotches 
g. General thinning and shaping. 


Rhododendrons 
From page 53 


and given the same treatment as was given 
the rhododendrons. If the Autumn is dry, 


give the beds a thorough soaking before the | 


ground freezes. Mulch with oak leaves if 
possible and cover the plants entirely. In 


| the Spring the top layer of leaves may be 
| removed and just leave those under the 


| plants as a Summer mulch to keep the 


| weeds down and retain 


moisture. After 


| they have been in these beds for two or 


| three seasons they are ready for their 


permanent places. 


Buy Books 
Thru 
HORTICULTURE 


From 
PITZONKA 





from leading grower. 
Only the finest and 
hardiest strains in 
free flowering va- 
rieties. Gay, color- 
ful, velvety flowers 
with long stems. 

Pitzonka’s are fam- 
‘ous as growers of per- 
ennialsina big way,too. 














ties as well as the newer 


introductions. 
PRIZE PANSY } (1/32 oz.) $1.25 postpaid 
SEED MIXTURE § (1/16 oz.) . $2.00 postpaid 
FREE! 








Our pansy and 
perennial 
catalog. 

Write today. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box 329 Bristol, Pe. 














BRING COLOR AND FRAGRANCE 
TO GARDENS EVERYWHERE 





Waterlilies are easily grown and should be in 


every garden. Put them in a tub of water if 
you do not have a pool and in a few short 
weeks you will enjoy beautiful blooms. 
OUR NEW COLORFUL WATERLILY 
AND GOLDFISH CATALOG FREE! 
Lists the choicest varieties of waterlilies and 
fancy fish for pools and aquariums. Write 
today for your copy. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


1639 Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 
411 N. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1639, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1639, Chicago, Ill. 
























GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 Leading Varieties 


WRITE FOR FREE LIST 


LAKE NURSERIES 
Maple Lake . Minnesota 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
157 W. 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


All Monthly Meetings, flower shows and Lectures 

will be held in the Colonnades Ball Room of the (¢ 
Essex House, 59th Street and Central Park South 4 
(near Seventh Avenue), New York 19, N. Y. 4 


Monthly Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1949 
2:30 P.M. 


lecture, ADVENTURE IN NORTH : 
POLAR NATURAL ROCK GARDENS 
Kodachromes 
By RUTHERFORD PLATT 
Nuthor of ‘‘This Green World,” “Our Flowering 
World"’ and Noted Amateur Plant Photographer 
? FLOWER SHOW 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit of > 
horticultural interest is welcome and will be suitably 
recognized by the Exhibition Committee, 


Arrangement Classes 


Lecture only— 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1949 
2:30 P.M. 


‘ THE STORY OF THE SOIL 
with a Discussion of the Pros and Cons § 
of Organic Gardening 

, By MONTAGUE FREE 
Staff Horticulturist, The Home Garden 
This lecture has been underwritten by Mrs 4 
Winthrop Merton Rice as part of a memorial 
gift in the name of her mother, Mrs. Wallace 
T. Jones. 











PINK HYBRID REGAL LILY SEED 
Packet of 10 for $1.00 
Ask for a free copy of GARDENSIDE GOSSIP and 


read about it. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 


STRAWBERRIES 7441. SROW 


New, luscious, high yielding varieties for every need, soil 
and climate. Certified plants. 


The Best BLUEBERRIES for Home and Market 


You will like Twilley’s Catalog — it is different. Write for 
Free Copy today. 


OTIS S. TWILLEY, Oak Lane, SALISBURY, MD. 































Choice Buddleias in wide range of 
8 color, incladiog Orchid 





b - 
are’ ns, Ornamentals, Fruits Plants, 
tees,’ STREAMLINED PRICES. 


Write for FREE Catalog TODAY 














Write for illustrated CATALOG 
© Saaen GROWN ROSES 
ein ful 








40th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 6876 © PORTLAND 13, ORE. i 



















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil marking: 


Really reliable. 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


permanent 
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Millions in satisfactory | 


| 
| 


| Mar. 5-April 3. Natchez, Miss. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


78TH 


Spring 
Fhiwe Sow 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 
March 13-19 








Sunday 1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Monday-Saturday 10 to 10 





Admission: Free to members (One) 
Patrons: $1.50 tax inc. 
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February. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. Exhibition of Hor- 
ticultural Paintings by members. Entire 
month. 


Feb. 4-6. Miami, Fla. International Orchid 
Show, South Florida Orchid Society. 


Feb. 5-6. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show of 
the Sand Hills Garden Club. 


Feb. 10-22. Mexico. Annual Pilgrimage to 
Mexico Sponsored by Texas Garden Club. 


Feb. 17-18. Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting, 
Midwestern Chapter National Shade 
Tree Conference at La Salle Hotel. 


Feb. 20-22. Denver, Colo. American Carna- 
tion Society. Convention and Show. 


Natchez Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 13-27. New Orleans, La. 
Spring Fiesta. 

Mar. 19-20. Norfolk, Va. Eleventh Annual 
Camellia Show, Garden Club of Norfolk 
and Virginia Camellia Society. 

April 29-May 9. Maryland. House and 
Garden Pilgrimage Sponsored by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 


| May 22-24. Portland, Ore. Annual Meeting, 


National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
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Annual 


Annual | 
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She ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Soctety 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Vv 
FEBRUARY EVENTS 


Lectures 


Thursday, Febru ,» 3 p.m. 
Auditorium, Strawbri ‘. ’& Clothier 
“Vegetative Propagation of Plants,” 

by T. H. Everett 


Thursday, February 3, 7 p.m. 
In Rooms of the Society 
“Flower Arrangement 
for the Home,”’ 
by Anne B. Wertsner 


Thursday, February 17, 10:30 a.m. 
In Rooms of the Society 
“Review of the New Catalogues,” 
by Mrs. Edward J. Garra 


DISPLAY 
IN ROOMS OF SOCIETY 


Paintings of Horticultural 
Subjects, by Members 
Exhibit will be open entire 
month — Week-days, except 
Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Open to All 
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PLANT NUT TREES 
FOR BEAUTY, SHADE & FOOD 


Northern papershell English Walnuts, Pecans, Giant 
Hickorys, blight resistant sweet Chestnuts, Japanese 
Heartnuts, bearing Filbertnuts, Hazels and Butter- 
nuts. Many other varieties, all fast growing. 


Free Catalogue 


H. H. Corsan, HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


Grower of Hardy Nut Trees 


HEUCHERA CORAL MIST 


A spectacular new plant! Imagine Babybreath of 
bright coral in 6” x 10” heads on 18” stems and you 
have a picture of this tiny flowered gem. In arrange- 
ments it is unsurpassed. 


3 for $2.50; 7 for $5.00 postpaid 
Perennial Specialists — Free Catalog 
LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp « Box H-2 ¢ Spokane 11 ¢ Washington 


LEMATIS 9 


Th ideal climbi vine for 
fence, wall, or trellis —- sturdy, 
ee flow- 


















spring and 
37 varieties “in pay Ee color 
catalog 


y summer. 
~~ Bay Write today for colorful free 
containing cultural information. 


> 
js 
JAMES I. GEORGE & goes 


Box Fairport, N. Y. all ag 








FREE CATALOG“ 
Illustrated In Color . 
Everything For. = Ave Pool 


SLOCUM .Y GARDE NS Dept. 7.8, 900 Front ot. 









: QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 4°. 
, BULBS.ROSES.. VINES 


ocx xg ORNAMENTAL TREES « SHRUBS 
VALLEY NURS Oi 
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ANNUAL JANUARY SALE for April Delivery 
NEW! GIANT! CULTIVATED! 


BLUEBERRIES 


EXTRA HEAVY 3-YR.-OLD PLANTS 2’-3’ TALL 








Again we have purchased the entire supply of one of the largest blueberry growers in New 
Jersey. These are all bushy, selected extra heavy 3 year old plants, much larger and heavier 
than the lot we sold last year. Regular retail price of these plants would be from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 


Plant at Least Two Bushes For Cross Pollinization * CABOT—Early; RANCOCAS—Midseason; STANLEY — 
Midseason; CONCORD —Midseason; RUBEL—Late; JERSEY —Late 





ONCE PLANTED LASTS A LIFETIME— Blueberries les ore not only the largest money makers of all time 3 for $2.75 6 for $4.95 
ially, t to ° to vart— 

Sas oe ben the third posed x hey on exquisitely nid, sweet and édpdean, and ro med highest 12 for $9.75 25 for $1 8.75 

prices on the market. The demand for Blueberries is practically unlimited. A planting lasts a lifetime 

with proper care and the plants will pay for themselves their first crop. A few bushes planted in the 

shrub border and in the garden will be sufficient to supply you with berries for years. 95¢ each 











POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 


OTHER SMALL FRUITS AND GARDEN ROOTS __ tits of New Enolond Express Collect 
ASPARAGUS 25 Plants for $1.79 FREE 


2 yr. No. 1 Heavy Plants * You can have garden fresh asparagus year after year» MARY WITH EACH PURCHASE OF $9.75 
WASHINGTON-—Strong grower. Considered the best. Color green, rich, tender stalks « 
PARADISE—New, early maturing variety. Large crisp stalks, tender, exceptionally mild flavor. OR MORE IN THIS SALE 


ONE 4’-5’ TALL 


RHUBARB 3 for $1.79 PEACH TREE 


No. 1 Roots « Every home garden should have some rhubarb « MacDONALD’S RED—New 


prolific yielder, red stalks. Takes less sugar than other kinds. Your Choice of Varieties — Elberta, 
Halehaven, J. H. Hale 


BLACKBERRIES 10 for $1.79 ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 


1 yr. No. 1 Plants * ELDORADO— Vigorous grower, prolific yielder. r———USE HANDY MAIL ORDER FORM——— 


TREE-LAND, INC. 
889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE 


RASPBERRIES 10 for $1.79 





1 yr. No. 1 Plants > CUMBERLAND—The Black Raspberry. Produces large jet black fruit, 
firm, sweet and mild—Midseason * INDIAN SUMMER—Giant red everbearing. The best 
everbearing red raspberry—Early * LATHAM—The most popular midseason red raspberry. 
Very hardy, large fruit, fine color—Midseason. 


GRAPEVINES 3 for $1.79 


2 yr. No. 1 Heavy Plants « Grapes care easy to grow. Don't require too much space. Easy 
for any family to grow their own requirements for grape juice, jelly, etc.» AGAWAM—Deep 
red, ripens early, vigorous grower * CACO—Best red, similar in flavor to European Muscat, very 


VARIETY 





hardy * CONCORD—Vigorous grower, hardy, very productive, ripens midseason « FREE- 
DONIA—Black, very large, very early, excellent quality» MOORES EARLY—Ripens before 
Concord—deep black, large, fine quality > NIAGARA—The best white grape for N. E. « 
PORTLAND— White, early, large berry, excellent quality. 


POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 


GUARANTEED NURSERY STOCK 


We guarantee all plants sold by us to be in first class condition, so that with reasonable care losses will 
be reduced to a minimum. 


Should any plants purchased from us at retail prices fail to grow within sixty days, we will replace free 
7 


TREE-LAND, INC. 


MEMORIAL DRIVE AT WESTERN AVE., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. TRowbridge 6-8416 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H 











there is friendship in trees . . . 


undemanding, 
calm, 
in their verdant beauty, 


their cool, enveloping shade. 


there is graceful meditation in their stately stature, 


and quiet conversation in the whispering of their leaves. 


a home without trees 
is a picture without a frame, 


a voice without words. 


protect your trees as you would your friendships . . . 
_ for in both 


is the joy of living. 


the F. A. Bartlett tree expert co. 


























HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN’ 


Safeguard your shade trees by taking full advantage of scientific tree care .. . low in 
cost but rich in the beauty and value it will help to maintain. Before spring is upon us, 
protect your trees by Dormant Spraying, a scientific technique proved and constantly 
improved at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds. Call your Bartlett representative and ask about this additional protection 
that Dormant Spraying will provide for your trees. No obligation, of course, but please 
call early, to any of our branch offices listed below, so adequate time will be allowed 
to schedule this protection for your trees. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, cmqien, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia {Cynwyd}, York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; 
Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





